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number of votes which each received. Neither does it ap- 

ar that in his remarks on the conduct of the theatre, 
in the work in question, any manager is mentioned by 
name, or 80 pointedly by inference, as to give cause of 

rsonal offence; his remarks are general, though very 
little in the way of censure was sufficient to alarm the 
sensitive character of Garrick. ‘The result of the inter- 
view showing him probably how little chance existed of 
success, the design was at once relinquished without 
proceeding to the vote; and this accounts for his name 
not appearing in the minutes on this occasion. He 
took much interest however in the society, attended its 
proceedings very regularly for some years, and contrived 
as it appears on more than one occasion to pay his sub- 
scription by drawing upon his bookseller in advance. 
Among Newbery’s papers are three memorandums of 
this kind; two in pencil, one dated April 30th, 1765, 
the others without dates :— Lent Dr. Goldsmith, at the 
Society of Arts, and to pay arrears, £3 3s.” 

The success of our arms in the war then carrying on 
against France, formed a topic too exciting with the 
nation to be neglected by the booksellers; and several 
histories of the contest, of various shades of merit, ap- 
peared. ‘To one of these he wrote a preface and also 
an introductory view of several of the chief states of 
Europe, mentioned in a preceding page with the memo- 
randum prefixed to it of Isaac Reed; whether he took 
part in the compilation himself, or whether even it was 
actually published, a diligent search has failed to discover. 
It was written in 1761, and as appears by the context, 
previous to the rupture with Spain, the declaration of 
war against that country appearing in January, 1762. 
A work of this nature had issued in February, 1761, 
from a publisher (Owen) for whom he had’ Waritten one 
or more other prefaces ; his skill in this cl 
sition being early discovered and frequently ca 
requisition. It appears likewise by a receipt 
agent of Guthrie, who was probably the compile 
body of the work, dated February 2d, 1762, that three 
guin n account were paid him by Newbery for a 
« Hi of the War:” the book was a partnership 
affair, and therefore may have been the same, 

The manuscript, in his own handwriting and now be- 
fore the writer, occupies nearly forty foolscap pages, 
closely written ; eight being devoted to the preface, and 
the remainder to succinct notices of the political history, 
relations, and views of England, France, Prussia, Ger- 
many, and Holland: they contain many just and inge- 
nious observations, and exemplify not merely the ease 
and flow of style, but the clearness of mind which he 
brought to the subject. Errors and inadvertencies, 
omission of names or dates, circumstances misstated by 
conflicting testimonies or introduced in the wrong place, 
are almost unavoidable in sitting down to the task of 
historical composition. We may expect to find in the 
first rude draught of such a work innumerable altera- 
tions; a blurred, blotted, and perhaps scarcely readable 
page; but it was not so with Goldsmith. Compelled 
often to write quickly and yet write well, and the means 
being wanting to enable him to employ an amanuensis, 
early enforced the necessity of methodising his ideas so 
as to save the trouble of transcription ; the erasures and 
alterations are therefore few and merely verbal. The 
same fact was noticed by Bishop Percy in the manuscript 
of his histories ; a tappiness which few even of the most 
ready and practised writers attain. 

His orthography, as has been remarked of other emi- 
hent men of the time, is sometimes inaccurate, some- 
times antiquated, exhibiting strong indications of haste 
and carelessness. Thus we have the words “comerce,” 
“allarms,” “ oppulence,” “ inrich,” “ inforce,” « efects,” 
“ ecchoes,” “ atractions,”’ “ comodities,” “ unactive,” “ un- 
doe,” and others. It may be likewise remarked, as such 
circumstances are often matters of curiosity, that he 
covers the page so thoroughly as to leave no room for 
Note or addition on either margin, had it been necessary 
for such to be introduced ; on another occasion, indeed, 
he declares distaste to notes, as being commonly the 
marks of an unskilful writer. 

The preface, too long to be transcribed here, but which 
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will be found in the works, is introduced by some gene- 
ral remarks on war as a source of occasional advantage 
and even of virtue to states, which are in a great degree 
new and ingenious, and explain some political phenome- 
na operating not only in our own country in the present 
day, but in many of the states in Europe; that restless- 
ness in nations, and that resistance to lawful authorities 
which a state of peace too often engenders. On the 
Dutch nation the remarks, whether correct or not, are 
such as he has versified in the Traveller. 

The project of visiting the East, which had occupied 
his mind for a few previous and subsequent years, ac- 
quired new strength about this period by the accession 
of Lord Bute to office; some channel probably appear- 
ing through which to address that minister with a pros- 
pect of success. A memorial, enlarging the views 
formerly taken of this subject, was therefore drawn up, 
pointing out the advantages of a traveller proceeding 
thither for purposes of utility alone ; and an impression 
prevailed among some of his acquaintance that the 
Princess-dowager of Wales had been prevailed upon to 
read and to approve of it. No favourable result ensied ; 
the project being deemed visionary, or the name and in- 
fluence of the proposer wanting sufficient weight among 
the public authorities to recommend him to such a mis- 
sion. The Bishop of Dromore and Mr. Malone sought 
for this paper several years afterwards without success ; 
and it is now probably irrecoverable. 

Mr. Langton was accustomed to mention, in allusion 
to this scheme, that Goldsmith had long a visionary pro- 
ject that some time or other when his circumstances 
should be easier, he would go to Aleppo in order to ac- 
quire a knowledge, as far as might be, of any arts pecu- 
liar to the East, and introduce them into Britain. When 
this was talked of in Dr. Johnson’s company, he said, 
Of all men Goldsmith is the most unfit to go out upon 
uch an enquiry ; for he is utterly ignorant of such arts 
as we already possess, and consequently could not know 
what would be accessions to our present stock of me- 
chanical knowledge. Sir, he would bring home a grind- 
ing barrow, which you see in, every street in London, 
and think that he had furnished a wonderful improve- 
ment.” 

In this sally there was more of sarcasm than of truth. 
The ambition of Goldsmith to profit by what he could 
find new in the East, could scarcely be deemed very 
absurd, when a contemplated scheme by Johnson to see 
the same country with more limited purposes was viewed 
with complacency by himself, and applause by his friends. | 
“« At the time when his pension was granted to him,’’ 
observes Mr. Langton, “ he said, with noble literary am- 
bition —« Had this happened twenty years ago, I should 
have gone to Constantinople to learn Arabic as Pocock 
did.” Yet, as the plan of Goldsmith necessarily in- 





cluded within its probable utility the study of the lan- 
guage and people, without which he could not investigate | 
their arts, it seems more like jealousy than justice in | 
Johnson to ridicule, in another, what at an earlier period | 
of life confessedly formed a favourite wish of his own. | 
The fact seems to have been, either that Goldsmith had | 
not thought it necessary to explain himself fully in the 
Joose statements of conversation, or that he was imper- 
fectly understood by his hearers. Of merely mechanical 
arts his knowledge probably was not great, neither per- 
haps so contemptibly small as represented, for the term 
embraces a wide range of objects. Having long revolved 
the project, he was not likely to be wholly unprepared 
for what he knew and stated to be a laborious task, and 
diligent attendance upon the London Society devoted to 
such pursuits implied at least a taste for, if not acquaint- 
ance with, some of the objects cgntemplated in the 
journey. It is more than probable that his design had 
teference chiefly to certain processes in the ane con- 
nected in some degree with chemistry, a scien®@ with 
which he possessed considerable acquaintance. Thus, 
in the paper quoted on the occasion of his memorial to 
Lord Bute, he expressly mentions the extraction of spirit 
from milk, an improved mode of dyeing scarlet, and the 
refining of lead into a purer and more valuable metal, as 





matters for enquiry ; an explanation which removes from 








his project that air of absurdity cast upon it by Johnson. 
The reputation of a man should not be at the mercy of 
a sarcasm; yet in the pages of Boswell as well as in the 
reports of others, it is obvious he did not receive credit 
for the information he really possessed, or the facility 
with which such as was necessary for his purpose was 
acquired. 

The strongest objection to the expedition was not 
urged against it, namely, that however ingenious in idea 
the harvest gleaned would probably have been small. 
Mechanical arts publicly practised in one country soon 
find their way to others without an express mission to 
import them ; while such as affect secrecy and are in the 
hands of a few, will be guarded still more carefully from 
the knowledge of one sent expressly to discover in what 
the secret or superiority consists. By the view taken in 
the extract previously quoted, of the other requisites for 
such a traveller,—a philosophical turn, a mind tinctured 
with miscellaneous knowledge, manners ameliorated by 
much intercourse with men, a body inured to fatigue, 
and a heart not easily terrified at danger,—he obviously 
points to himself; nor, if these be the chief qualifica- 
tions required, was he deficient in any of them. 

By the account of Dr. Farr, in conversation with the 
poet, when they met in London, in 1756, his idea then 
was a journey to the Written Mountains. It is rather a 
curious coincidence, that, at this moment, another gen- 
tleman, distinguished by his eccentricities, Edward W ort- 
ley Montagu, entertained, and accomplished the same 
design. He set off from Italy toward the end of 1762, 
and was absent about three years, traveling through the 
Holy Land, Egypt, and Armenia, with the Old and New 
Testament in hand, finding them, as he says, unerring 
guides. An account of this journey was read before the 
Royal Society, in March, 1766, and afterwards published 
in their Transactions. 


oe 
CHAPTER XI. 

Various literary engagements—Pamphlet on the Cock Lane 
Ghost—History of Mecklenburg—Art of poetry—Plutarch— 
Citizen of the World— Additions to a History of England— 
Life of Beau Nash—Lines supposed to be written at Orping- 
ton—Christian’s Magazine—Robin Hood Society—Peter An 


net—Lloyd— Roubiliac. 

Early in 1762, Newbery found him variety of occu- 
pation in history, biography, the critical revision of 
several works, and even on a subject which, although 
made of importance by popular excitement and credulity, 
by the personal enquiries of Jchnson, and by the satire 
of Churchill, was beneath the serious notice of either: 
this was the well known imposture of the Cock Lane 
Ghost. His receipt for the very moderate amount of 
copy money, in his own handwriting, now before the 
writer, is as follows: 

«“ Received from Mr. Newbery three guineas, for a 
pamphlet respecting the Cock Lane Ghost. 

“Oxtver GoLpsMITH. 

« March 5, 1762.” 

None of the newspaper announcements of the day state 
any thing on this absorbing topic, as issuing from the 
shop of the apparent purchaser, and the precise title of 
the piece has not been therefore ascertained. It may 
perhaps have been a partnership affair ; and as Newbery 
had occasional connection with Bristow, a neighbouring 
publisher, in other works, he may on this occasion like- 
wise have been made the channel of publication—an 
impression countenanced by the advertisement* of a 





* «To-morrow will be published, price one shilling, 
The Mystery Revealed; containing a Series of Trans- 
actions and Authentic Memorials respecting the supposed 
Cock Lane Ghost, which have hitherto been concealed 
from the Public. 


‘Since now the living dare implead, 
Arraign him! in the person of the dead.’ 
Drrpen. 
« Printed for W. Bristow in St. Paul’s Churchyard.” — 
Public Advertiser, Feb. 22, 1762. 
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pamphlet on the subject, which appeared from that 
source shortly before. Things of this kind commonly 
disappear with the thirst for wonders to which they owe 
their origin; but if found, internal evidence will readily 
decide whether the conjecture, of this being Goldsmith’s 
performance, be well founded. 

One of the labours for his patron, if we may believe 
the accounts of several personal acquaintances, for no 
certain evidence of the fact is at hand, and the work has 
been sought in vain, was a volume, to which the popu- 
larity of the young queen (Charlotte) gave origin. In 
February (26th), 1762, appeared, dedicated to her ma- 
jesty, “The History of Mecklenburgh, from the first 
Settlement of the Vandals in that Country to the present 
Time; including a Period of about Three Thousand 
Years.” It was diligently advertised, though without 
marked success, having failed to reach a second edition, 
which can be said of no other of his (if this really be 
his) compilations. Probably he revised, rather than 
wrote it, or received so little for the volume as to be in- 
different to its fate; for, in the British Magazine, where 
a better character might have been secured had he cared 
about the matter, it is simply noticed as “ carefully com- 
piled, bat dry and uninteresting.” 

A few days afterwards (March 9th), came out, in two 
volumes, “ The Art of Poetry on anew Plan; illustrated 
with a greet Variety of Examples from the best English 
Poets.” This was a compilation by Newbery himself, 
revised, altered, and enlarged, by the critical and poetical 
taste of Goldsmith, as he acknowledged to Dr. Percy. 
The dedication, however, to the Earl of Holdernesse, in 
return for an act of beneficence, shown in, his capacity 
of secretary of state, to a distressed foreigner, on the 
application of the good-natured bookseller, is not only 
signed by the latter, but obviously written by him, in the 
fulness of gratitude. Neither has the advertisement 
traces of Goldsmith’s~usual point and spirit; however 
desirous, therefore, of his aid, in the prefatory matter, to 
books by other writers, as a means of success, Newbery, 
with something of the vanity of an author, felt no such 
diffidence about the merits of his own. 

As a guide to youth in the cultivation of poetry, 
whether as a study or an amusement, these volumes, as 
giving the opinions of competent critics upon the merits 
of good authors, are by no means contemptible. The 
preceptive part tells all that it is necessary to ell, regard- 
ing an art which cannot be taught, and in which, more 
than in most others, precept is nearly useless. The 
illustrations are numerous, of great variety, and drawn 
commonly from the best sources. It is no reproach, that 
much of the information is borrowed; but if the alleged 
compiler found time, from his numerous avocations in 
trade, to collect and arrange the observations scattered 
through the work, on the merits of the various species 
of poetry, he deserves credit for no ordinary diligence. 
But the remarks by which the specimens are introduced, 
are often so original and just, in such good taste, and 
conveyed in so perspicuous a style, that it is probable a 
better critic and an abler writer than Newbery, however 
fair his talents, must have not merely revised, but in part 
added to, or rewritten them. 


Almost at the same moment (March 12), a new work 
for a similar (the juvenile) class of readers, was an- 
nounced, from the same prolific source. 

«Mr. Newbery begs leave to offer to the young gen- 
tlemen and ladies of these kingdoms, a Compendium of 
Biography ; or a History of the Lives of those Great 
Personages, both ancient and modern, who are most 
worthy of their Esteem and Imitation, and most likely 
to inspire their Minds with a Love of Virtue.” The 
plan, after something more in the same strain, was to 
commence with Plutarch; to be comprised in seven 
volumes, 18mo, one to appear every month, at the mode- 
rate sum of eighteen pence, and with the further promise 
of being “ abridged from the original Greek, with notes 
and reflections.” 

The compiler of this humble contribution to know- 
ledge, was Goldsmith. Biography was with him, as with 
Johnson, a favourite subject, had he enjoyed the requisite 
leisure for enquiring into those‘ details without which 
its value is much diminished. From the present attempt, 
he could derive nothing but the marketable value of the 
article, and this, from the acknowledgment for two 
volumes, appears to have been small; but by the manner 
in ann Gog were got up, in paper and embellishments, 
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the publisher gave his project scarcely a chance of suc- 
cess, had the intrinsic merit been greater. The first 
volume appeared on the Ist of May, the last in Novem- 
ber, when the series ceased as it begun, with the Greek 
biographer—the intention of carrying on the original 
design being probably damped by the success of a com- 
petitor, the British Plutarch, then in course of publication 
by Dilly. After the first four volumes had been com- 
pleted, he procured, in consequence of illness, the assis- 
tance of Mr. Joseph Collyer, whose name appears in a 
preceding page, and who found employment in some 
compilations of the time, and in translations from the 
German, one of which, the Noah of Bodmer, was given 
after the manner of the Death of Abel. The receipt 
from the poet, for the sum awarded to his labours, was in 
advance of the publication—and seems, from several 
others of similar date, and given on the same sheet of 
paper, to have been a kind of general settling day be- 
tween author and bookseller. 


“ Received from Mr. Newbery eleven guineas and a 
half, for an abridgment of Plutarch’s Lives. 
“Oxiver GoLpsmITH. 
«“ March 5, 1762.” 


During the progress of the work through the press, the 
following note, without date, seems to have been written 
to prevent any delay in publication, in consequence of 
his indisposition : 

“ To Mr. Newbery, St. Paul's Churchyard. 


«“ Dear sir,—As I have been out of order fer some 
time past, and am stil] not quite recovered, the fifth volume 
of Plutarch’s Lives remains unfinished. I fear I shall 
not be able to do it, unless there be an actual necessity, 
and that none else can be found. If therefore you would 
send it to Mr. Collyer, I should esteem it a kindness, and 
pay for whatever it may come to. N. B. I received 
twelve guineas for the two volumes. 

“TI am, sir, your obliged, humble servant, 

“Oxtver GoLpsmitu. 


« Pray let me have an answer.” 


From an impression, probably, that the work wou 
not be so well done by any one else, this proposal seems 
not to have been acceded to at the moment, although 
Collyer was ultimately employed ; and under the feeling 
of being urged to do what his strength scarcely permitted, 
he despatched a second and less cordial note. 


“To Mr. Newbery. 


«“ Sir,—One volume is done, namely, the fourth. 
When I said I should be glad if Mr. Collyer would do 
the fifth for me, I only demanded it as a favour—but if 
Jae cannot conveniently do it, though I have kept my 
chamber these three weeks, and am not quite recovered, 
yet I will doit. I send it per bearer; and if the affair 
puts you to the least inconvenience, return’ it, and it 
shall be done immediately. 

“Tam, &c. 
“0. G. 

« The printer has the copy of the rest.” 


His connection with this little work, although disclosed 
after his death, by Newbery’s successors in trade, has 
been since unnoticed, and even unknown. ‘The know- 
ledge of it reached the wriler, among other traditional 
notices; and on reference to the preliminary advertise- 
ment, the pen of the poet became immediately obvious 
to him long previous to the preceding documents, which 
may be more satisfactory to others, coming into his 
hands. But there are persons, and Goldsmith himself 
seems to have been of the number, who think it injudi- 
cious to make known whatever an author himself desires 
to conceal or does not avow ; that his anonymous, hasty, 
or casual performances should pass without chailenge 
from any quarter; that, in short, the world has a right 
to know and notice only such of his productions as are 
written for reputation and not for bread. 

Yet this can scarcely be a sound opinion. Were it 
strict to be followed, literary history would no longer 
possess its strongest interest. We should loge the ad- 
vantages derived from tracing, step by step, the progress 
of mind in its advances to perfection; of knowing its 
labours and struggles; on the path to eminence; what 
small objects were accomplished before great ones were 
attempted; what spbjects employed the pen or the 


, thoughts of a distinguished writer at a particular epoch 


ot his career ; and aspiring though obscure worth would 
lose the benefit derived from tracking their great prede. 
cessors in the road to distinction, and want the beg 
stimulus to pursue their example, by learning not to do. 
spair—for that fame is rarely the result of a moment, o, 
of chance, but of time and industry. The pride of 
authors is something like that of beauties; it may induce 
them to wish to be seen only in their finished works, as 
the latter prefer being exhibited in full dress, when 
tricked out for show or conquest: but those they would 
influence, or subdue, have a right to more intimate 4¢. 
quaintance, and must not be thought impertinently curious 
in seeking it. There is a youth in authorship, as jp 
life; and we would enquire whether the period of in. 
maturity has been idly or laboriously spent. It is not 
necessary we should approve the species of labour pur. 
sued, but we like to know what was the employment of 
the labourer. 

His characteristic address in propitiating the favour of 
the reader, is displayed in the recommendatory notice, 

“ Biography has, ever since the days of Plutarch, been 
considered as the most useful manner of writing, not 
only from the pleasure it affords the imagination, but from 
the instruction it artfully and unexpectedly conveys to 
the understanding. It furnishes us with an opportunity 
of giving advice freely and without offence. It not only 
removes the dryness and dogmatical air of precept, but 
sets persons, actions, and their consequences, before us 
in the most striking manner; and by that means turns 
even precept into example. 

“The perverseness, folly, and pride of men, seldom 
suffer advice given in the common manner to be effectual, 
Nor is this to be wondered at; for, though there is no 
action in life that requires greater delicacy, yet few are 
conducted with less. The advice of parents and pre- 
ceptors is generally given in an austere and authoritative 
manner, which destroys the feelings of affection ; and 
that of friends, by being frequently mixed with asperity 
seems rather calculated to exalt their own 
to amend our lives, and has too much the 
of a triumph over our defects. 
nsels, therefore, as well as compliments, are best 
in an indirect and oblique manner; and this 
ers biography, as well as fable, a most convenient 
vehicle for instruction. An ingenious gentleman was 
asked, what was the best lesson for youth? He ae, 
The Life of a good man. Being again asked what was 
the next best? replied, The Life of a bad one. The 
first would make him in love with virtue, and teach him 
how to conduct himself through life, so as to become an 
ornament to society and a blessing to his family and 
friends—and the last would point out the hateful and 
horrid consequences of vice, and make him careful to 
avoid those actions which appeared so detestable in 
others.” 

The same day that introduced Plutarch, brought forth, 
in two duodecimo volumes, as the newspapers announced, 
« The Citizen of the World; or, Letters from a Chinese 
Philosopher residing in London, to his friends in the 
East. Printed for the Author.” The only intimation 
of a similar kind attached to any of his publications. 
Newbery may have at first declined republishing what 
had sufficiently answered his purpose in the Ledger ; but 
when about to issue from the press, he appears, from the 
following, either to have become the purchaser, or to 
have paid up an outstanding account, as the old, not the 
new title, is employed. The whole amount given, does 
not appear. 

“ Received of Mr. Newbery five guineas, which, with 
what I have received at different times before, is in full 
for the copy of the Chinese Letters, as witness my hand. 

“ Oxiven GoLpsMITH. 







“ March 5, 1762.” 


The relinquishment of the original designation, Chi- 
nese Letters, which was applied, as it would seem, rather 
by others than by the author, as it is assumed rather by 
the editor than by him, arose probably from a production 
of the Marquis D’Argens, translated into English, 1741, 
being extant, under the same title ; a coincidence like- 
wise to be remarked of two other works indebted to his 
pen, “The Bee,” and the “British Magazine,” both of 
which names had been previously used for popular com- 
pilations, The idea commonly implied by the designa- 
tion now assumed. for the volumes, that of a person 80 





attached, or so indifferent to all countries as to give per 
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ticular preference to none, is noticed with approbation in 
yore than one passage in his Essays. “Among all the 
famous sayings of antiquity,” he writes, in the British 
Magazine, “there is none that does greater honour tothe 
author, or affords greater pleasure to the reader (at least 
if he be a person of a generous and benevolent heart,) 
than that of the philosopher, who, being asked what 
countryman he was, replied, ‘A Citizen of the World.’” 
And again, “I must own I should prefer the title of the 
ancient philosopher, namely, a Citizen of the World, to 
that of an Englishman, a Frenchman, a European, or to 
any other appellation whatever.” 

Philosophical fallacies, equally specious and quite as 
unsound as this, have been often adopted by men who 
knew better; misled for the moment by insufficient con- 
sideration, the pretension of a character imposing in 
name, to the ignorant, or possibly deceived by real be- 
nevolence of disposition. Yet it is difficult to think that 
any who advanced the opinions just quoted really be- 
lieved in their justness: the common feelings of human 
nature rise up in judgment against the theory, and the 
first practical effort we are called upon to make, of be- 
nevolence, for instance, or preference in any way, shows 
its insufficient foundation. It can scarcely be true, that 
any person exists who has no preference of country— 
and if true, not perhaps very creditable to him who 
avows it. Providence seems to have ordered that our 
affections move within certain circles—first, our family— 
second, our neighbourhood—and thirdly, our country,— 
and no great good may be expected to arise from forget- 
ting either of these, our natural and proper care, to as- 
sume His province, in extending equal attachment to 
places and persons of whom we can know little. It may 
be true, that an individual does not prefer his native land, 
but all lands cannot be equally indifferent. If we totally 
disconnect from our minds the tie of country, we may do 
the same with that of kindred; and, advancing a step 
further in heartless philosophy, proceed to. sever all the 
links of human connection. That benevolence which is 
so general and indiscriminate as to affect to embrace all 
mankind, is commonly to be suspected. It is seldom 
seen exerted where most wanted—that is, in the active 
aid of individuals composing the community, for which 
regard is professed in the gross: like a small portion of 
manure spread over a large tract of soil, the fructifying 
power is lost—it wants concentration. Such philosophy 
is indeed but a shadow, which, in pursuing, may deprive 

‘us of the substance of much practical good ; its tendency 
is to loosen what may be called the local, yet powerful 
and kindlier, affectiong of our nature. 

Besides the letters printed in the newspaper series, 
other papers deemed worthy of being preserved, and 
which had appeared either in a different form or in other 
publications, were introduced into the volumes, in order, 
as it was avowed, to make the work more perfect. Thus, 
No. 108, The Advantages of sending a Traveller into 
Asia, to bring back the useful Knowledge of that Coun- 
try, No. 115, On the Dignity of Human Nature, and a 
few more, are from the Ledger; No. 117, A City Night- 
piece, from the Bee; No. 119, The Distresses of a Com- 
mon Soldier, from the British Magazine ; and there are 
others taken from the newspaper, during the year 1761. 
Several, where the subjects appeared to be connected, 
were transposed, on republication, from the places in 
which they originally stood in the series, and a few were 
added wholly new. 

No aid seems to have been given him by the contribu- 
tions of others, and indeed there is presumptive evidence 
of the fact in the progress of the letters, although a con- 
trary belief prevailed at the time. ‘Thus, in the British 
Magazine—and it exhibits some disregard for the com- 
mon arts of literary puffing, that, in a publication with 
which he was connected, no more favourable or extended 
criticism appeared—it is laconically characterised, “Light, 
agreéable summer reading, partly original, partly bor- 
towed.” A similar impression is to be drawn from the 
qualified terms used in an advertisement in the London 
Chronicle, in May, 1766: “ The greater part of this work 
Was written by Dr. Goldsmith.” The error, in both in- 
stances, of giving him credit for the authorship only in 
part, arose from having reclaimed his labours from other 
quarters, without the critics who had seen them there 
being aware of his right of appropriation. The publisher 
atlength thought it necessary to intimate, in one of his 
announcements, that all were the offspring of one author: 
“These volumes contain all those Chinese Letters which 
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gave so much pleasure and satisfaction in the Public 
Ledger, together with such originals as were necessary 
to complete the author’s design.” 

The fortune of books, as indicative of public negli- 
gence or caprice, has often been the subject of remark ; 
and this edition of one, popular in its first form, and 
ever since admitted to possess all the qualities deserving 
of favour, may be instanced, among others. It did not 
sell in the manner expected, either from the change of 
title rendering it less generally known, or from wanting 
the countenance of an approved name. No intimation 
of a second impression appears, so late as May, 1766, 
when the name of the author, then rendered popular by 
the success of the Traveller, was used, in order to dis- 
pose of the first; and a third edition did not come out 
until about 1780. While neglected at home, however, 
the Citizen of the World found favour abroad. A French 
translation, by M. Poivre, who sent Goldsmith a copy, in 
addition to a very complimentary letter, which disap» 
peared among others of his papers, after death, came out 
in 1763, and in three years passed through four editions 
in that country. 

Shortly after this period, another effort of industry in 
the service of the booksellers is known by the following 
acknowledgment : 


“ Received two guineas of Mr. Newbery, for the con- 
clusion of the English History. 
“ Orrver GoxpsMitH. 
«July 7th, 1762.” 


A second memorandum gives him credit, among other 
copies, though without a price affixed, for “ 79 leaves of | 
the History of England.” Attentive examination among 
the publications of the day has probably ascertained the | 
exact nature of this historical fragment, which was of no | 
value, and therefore not necessary to rescue from obli- | 
vion. A school-book, a History of England in the form | 
of question and answer, had been published as joint pro- | 
perty, by several booksellers, and proving successful, 
additions were thought necessary to raise it still further | 
in estimation. An announcement, of September 23, has | 
this notice affixed: “The eleventh edition, with the ad- | 
dition of five sheets, containing the long and glorious 
reign of our late most glorious sovereign, George the 
Second, to the accession of his present majesty.” The 
five sheets thus added would amount, within one, to the 
exact number of pages, or as it is written, leaves, noted 
in the publisher’s account. 

In the summer of 1762 he visited Bath; partly for | 
the restoration of health, partly it is said by desire of | 
Newbery, in order to add to a small stock of materials | 
already collected and shaped into form for a new publi- | 
cation,—an account of the well known Beau Nash, | 
master-of the ceremonies there, who had died at an ad- | 
vanced age, and after a long tenure of office, the pre- | 
ceding year. 

It is not often that gentlemen of this profession make 
claims upon the biographer. Necessity could be the 
sole inducement to the undertaking, for of such a per- | 
son what more could be said than a newspaper paragraph 
might tell? But Nash possessed a species of conven- | 
tional celebrity that rendered him not only an object of | 
general notice and conversation, but made him the first | 
of his class who have figured in this country. In the | 
mingled characters of gamester, (said indeed to be a | 
generous one,) beau, a man of pleasure, reputed wit, and 
the king, as he was called, or improver if not fuunder, of 
a favourite scene of summer resort for the wealthy and 
the fashionable, the invalid and the idle, he was known 
personally or by name to most persons in the kingdom. 
Fame therefore would seem to appertain not solely to 
the able or the great. To gratify curiosity respecting 
one so much talked of, who retained his sway to a patri- 
archal age, there appeared, on the 14th of October, 
1762, “ The Life of Richard Nash, Esq., Jute Master of 
the Ceremonies at Bath. Extracted principally from his 
original Papers. 





“ 





Non ego paucis 
Offendar maculis. Hor.” 


Notwithstanding the numerous stories told of this 
gentleman, some address was required to make out a 
respectable volume, the facts communicated being few, 
and even these considered to be in want of a guarantee 
of authenticity, which the publisher found it expedient 











to give. «“ We have the permission of George Scott, 








Esq. (who kindly undertook to settle the affairs of Mr. 
Nash for the benefit of his family and creditors,) to as- 
sure the public that all the papers found in the custody 
of Mr. Nash, which any way respected his life, and 
were thought interesting to the public, were communi- 
cated to the editor of this volume; so that the reader 
will at least have the satisfaction of perusing an account 
that is genuine, and not the work of imagination, as 
biographical writings too commonly are.” 

Among the papers thus said to be given, is a long 
communication on the destructive vice of gaming, sup- 
posed to be written by a correspondent of Nash, but 
more probably by the editor, whose admonitions on the 
subject are impressive; one or two more letters by the 
Duchess of Marlborough and Pope; and the history of 
a young lady apparently well known at that time, who 
terminated a life somewhat equivocal by suicide. The 
reflections are numerous and ingenious; said indeed to 
constitute the chief part of a book, the whole of which 
indicated a practised hand. By some it was said to have 
been written in imitation of Johnson’s Life of Savage ; 
but of this there is no other trace or resemblance than 
that Goldsmith, like Johnson, tried how much could be 
made out of slender materials by a skilful workman. 
Savage however was a poet whose writings, imprudences, 
and birth, afforded themes to discuss, follies to lament, 
and misfortunes to commiserate: Nash could but boast 
of being a mere arbiter ineptiarum, whose highest effort 
of mind was a jest, and engaged in occupations too 
trifling for serious description. With such opposite 
subjects to treat, no competition could exist between 
the authors. By a memorandum among Newbery’s 
papers, it appears that Johnson had curiosity enough to 
purchase the book, though we have no record of his 
opinion; and early in December it reached a secpnd 
edition. ; 

Among his critics was Lloyd, then editor of the St. 
James’s Magazine, who thus adverts to its want of inci- 
dent: “If the good-natured editor did not step in upon 
all occasions, the public must have been contented with 
a pamphlet instead of a book.” 

But an imputation contained in the volume upon 
Quin, the actor, who had retired from the stage and re- 
sided in Bath, formed the subject of sharper strictures, 
either from the pen of the critic or one of his corre- 
spondents. Among the alleged papers of Nash was 
found a letter, wretchedly spelt, said to be written by 
Quin to 4 nobleman, soliciting his assistance in the de- 
sign of supplanting the master of ceremonies in his 
situation, which letter, through some means, had been 
communicated to the object of the supposed plot by be- 
ing found in his possession ; it was no doubt one of those 
vulgar deceptions called a hoax, played off upon Nash 
as a source of annvyance, for, though aged and irritable, 
he was still assuming and vain. In the Magazine, in- 


| stead of being viewed in this light, it was dwelt upon as 


a calumny of the biographer upon the actor; and, in 
addition to other animadversions, produced an epigram 
rather more abusive than severe, which, as the war of 
wits forms a fruitful source of amusement to all but the 
combatants, is subjoined for that of the reader.* 

His own estimate of the value of his labours, as ex- 
hibited in the preface and introductory remarks, is suffi- 
ciently moderate: they exhibit his usual ingenuity in 
making a graceful apology for introducing what he knew 
to be a trifling subject. Few who now read this volume, 
and it is sometimes taken up by such as search for anec- 
dotes of the past age,t are aware of Goldsmith being 





* « To the Editor of Nash’s Life. 


« Think’st thou that Quin, whose parts and wit 
Might any station grace, 

Could e’en such ribald stuff have writ, 
Or wish’d for Nash’s place ? 


« With scorn we read thy senseless trash, 
And see thy toothless grin, 

For Quin no more could sink to Nash, 
Than thou canst rise to Quin.” 


T The subject was lately dramatised with some degree 
of success by Mr. Jerrold: he was not aware probably 
of the authority to whom he was obliged. A book ap- 
peared a year or two after the Life, called “ Nash’s 
Jasts,” in which Goldsmith had no share. The com- 
piler, from a memorandum of Newbery, seems to have 
been Mr. Griffith Jones. 
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the author; the fact, though known soon after publica- 
tion, and mentioned by cotemporaries, seems, like others 
of his labours, to be nearly obliterated from recollection. 


Five weeks are reported to have been spent on the com- 
position; and if we consider the ingenuity demanded to 
make a readable book on such a subject, and the trouble 
of even transcribing two hundred and forty octavo 
pages, he would appear by the following to have been 
very poorly remunerated. By the date, it seems to have 
been given in advance. 

« Received from Mr. Newbery, at different times, and 
for which gave receipts, fourteen guineas, which is in 
full for the copy of the Life of Mr. Nash. 

“ Oriver GoLpsMITa. 

“ March 5, 1762.” 


By the preceding account, we discover that he did not 
want diligence ; and as much of his future life exhibits 
similar struggles of labour with necessity, the accusa- 
tion of idleness, sometimes urged against him, will ap- 
pear to be undeserved. A charge of this kind applied 
to a literary man, and it is one of frequent occurrence, 
is not always easy, however unjust it may be in itself, to 
rebut. His moments of relaxation commonly admit of 
general notice; while those of study, of intense, per- 
haps, and long-continued meditation, are necessarily un- 
seen; the amusement of an hour by such as judge 
hastily, may be exaggerated into the negligence of a 
day ; and those to whom he has incurred pecuniary ob- 
ligation, and who impatiently look for repayment, are 
prone perhaps to consider as an idler him who is simply 
a debtor. Yet mental labour, as much more exhausting 
than bodily, requires proportionate indulgence; the rest 
of a night fits the labourer or mechanic for the occupa- 
tions of the following day; but months may be requisite 
to restore tone and vigour to the mind exhausted in the 
completion of a literary performance. 

The illness alluded to in the note regarding Plutarch, 
and other attacks which it appears he had previously ex- 
perienced, arose from a painful disease brought on by 
constant application to his desk. 'T’o escape this drudgery, 
short excursions were made into the country when- 
ever an interval of leisure permitted: Tunbridge and 
Bath were among his favourite places of resort; and 
sometimes lodgings were taken a short distance from 
London, where, when not required for the necessary 
duty of correcting the press, he could work undisturbed 
for short periods. One of these, in 1760 and 1761, was 
remembered to be in the village of Orpington in Kent, 
where some lines, said to be written on the window of 
a cottage he frequented, and which appeared in the Bri- 
tish Magazine, were, it cannot now be known with what 
truth, attributed to him. 


“ Stay, traveller; and though within 

Nor gold nor glittering gems are seen, 
To strike the ravish’d eye, 

Yet enter, and thy well-pleased mind 

Beneath this humble roof shall find, 
What gold can never buy. 

Within this solitary cell, 

Calm thought and sweet contentment dwell, 
Parents of bliss sincere : 

Peace spreads abroad her balmy wings, 

And, banish’d from the courts of kings, 
Has fixed her mansion here.” 


A similar effusion of his genius or whim was men- 
tioned by the late Sir George Beaumont, as having been 
left at a village inn when traveling in Leicestershire, but 
the name of the place as well as the lines were for- 
gotten. 

A translatior of the works of Voltaire, commenced in 
1761, and continued monthly for about two years, under 
the names of Smollett, the Rev. Dr. Francklin, and 
others, and of which Newbery was one of the proprie- 
tors, was supposed to have given occasional occupation 
to Goldsmith. No proof of this however has been 
found: the papers of that publisher state the price paid 
for the translation to be two guineas per sheet; and in 
giving the expenses of each volume for the information 
of the partners, the entry simply “is, without giving 
names, “ Author £25;” varying, according to the size 
of the volume, to £26 and £27. The work is still met 
with in the shops, and a slight inspection sufficiently 
proves he did not write the preface, which is deficient 
in the usual characteristics of his manner. The writings 
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of such an author as Voltaire were probably thought 
capable of recommending themselves. 

A more certain depository of his occasional contribu- 
tions appears to have been another monthly publication 
of Newbery, “The Christian’s Magazine,” edited at 
this time or soon afterward by the unfortunate Dr. Dodd, 
several of whose letters connected with it are still in 
existence. What description of pieces were supplied 
by him at this time we have no means of ascertaining ; 
probably moral stories and serious essays appropriate to 
the work ; but in the following year he furnished two or 
more translations, which will be noticed in the proper 
place. Griffith Jones, it appears, compiled the monthly 
compendium of miscellaneous intelligence for the very 
moderate remuneration of a guinea each number. 

Toward the end of the year he contemplated a popu- 
lar compilation on Philosophy, induced by the persua- 
sions of his indefatigable employer, who perceived that 
such works, when tolerably well executed, found a ready 
reception from the enquiring spirit of the age. He had 
previously revised, there is reason to believe, some works 
on this subject by Martin, a philosophical instrument 
maker of Fleet street; and theugh necessarily deficient 
in practital acquaintance with such subjects, conceived 
himself, theoretically at least, not uninformed. The chief 
facts were meant to be drawn from the most recent and 
competent sources, while much was anticipated in de- 
scription and mode of arrangement from the taste and 
genius of the compiler. To prepare for the undertaking, 
a course of philosophical reading was commenced, and 
various additions made to his library with the same view, 
so that however defective such cheap compendiums of 
knowledge may be, more diligence is often used in the 
getting them up than their compilers received credit for 
from the learned. The fruits of these studies will be 
hereatter noticed; for the present they made little pro- 
gress in consequence of other and more attractive employ- 


sheets of the History of England, two guineas ; Life of 
Nash, fourteen guineas; occasional pieces, such as essays, 
prefaces, and criticisms, perhaps twenty pounds, making 
together less than one hundred and twenty pounds, 
When we consider the time required for these various 
works, it is not probable he could have written any thing 
of moment for another publisher; and there is little 
doubt, as we find in the instance of Collyer, that he oc. 
casionally paid for assistance. With this deduction from 
small means, there might still be something left for a 
strict economist, though little to gratify the pride of 
literature; and in all the labours of the year there was 
nothing conducive in any degree to fame. Yet, without 
some latent hope of futurity having better prospects in 
store, the vague though encouraging impression that, at 
a more favourable moment, genius would take wing in 
nobler and more enduring flights, who would devote 
himself to drudgery like this, at once constant, solitary, 
and ill-requited ? 

Occasionally we find him mingling in scenes of 
amusement, or pursuing objects of popular curiosity; 
frequently, as we may believe from his remarks, in or- 
der to turn them in some way to account. One of these, 
in the summer of 1762, was the Cherokee chiefs then 
in London, and sought after eagerly by the inquisitive 
and idle, a visit to whom gave origin to a humorous 
story told by Derrick, well known by his poems and let- 
ters, and once master of the ceremonies at Bath. Having 
made a present of some trifle to one of the Indians 
during the interview, the latter, delighted with the gift, 
and remembering one of the European modes of en- 
dearment, stooped and embraced Goldsmith with so much 
cordiality as to leave behind part of the red ochre, with 
which he was plentifully bedaubed, upon his face, and 
being seen in this state was teased by the wags of his 
acquaintance with using rouge. 

The philosophical use made of this interview exhibits 
the readi with which a trifling incident is turned to 





ment of an historical nature. Newbery’s ndum 
of the books now supplied to him in order to furnis 
part of the necessary information is as follows :— 


«“ Nov. 25, 1762. ; 
« Lent Dr. Goldsmith. 

1 Martin’s Philosophy, 3 vols. 8vo. 

1 Kiel’s Introduction. 

1 Macquart’s Chemistry, 3 vols. French. 

1 Encyclopedia, 8 vols. folio. French. 

1 Chinese Letters, French. 

1 Persian ditto. 

1 Pemberton’s View of Newton’s Philosophy. 

1 Hale’s Vegetable Statics, 2 vols. 8vo. 

1 Ferguson’s Astronomy, 4to. 

1 Buffon’s Natural History, 9 vols. 4to. 

1 The Origin of Laws, Arts, and Sciences, 3 vols, 
8vo. Edinburgh.” 


Ready as we find him upon such a variety of subjects, 
it may be doubted considering the manner in which the 
literature was then remunerated, whether the amount of 
money received formed even a tolerable income. He 
boasted on one occasion of being able to make four 
guineas by the labour of a day: this may have been 
true, as such sums were occasionally paid for prefaces 
and introductions that might have been thrown off with- 
in that time. Authors perhaps desire, even when not 
strictly authorised by fact, to have the reputation of large 
sums affixed to their productions; and the desire is not 
less strong in those of the present day than in the past. 
Publishers likewise form an interested party in such 
statements, for while the vanity of the one is flattered, 
the property of the other is thought to be enhanced, as 
that is necessarily inferred to be good, the cost of which 
has been great. Yet if these representations were al- 
ways correct, we should scarcely find those who afford 
currency to such rumours furnishing proofs in their 
conduct, or their complaints of frequently suffering un- 
der the evils of an unprofitable profession. 

It may be a source of curiosity, therefore, to trace his 
income as far as can be ascertained, during this year of 
acknowledged industry. The pamphlet on the Cock 
Lane Ghost, as appears, was three guineas ; the history 
of Mecklenburgh, if he were actually the author, may 
be estimated by the value of the other works, at 
twenty pounds; revising the Art of Poetry, ten pounds ; 
seven volumes of Plutarch, forty-five pounds; Citi- 
zen of the World, probably ten or fifteen pounds; five 


the purpose of illustrating one of the leading passions 
of human nature, whether civilised or savage,—the de- 
sire for dress and ornament. “I remember,” he says, 
“when the Cherokee kings were over here, that I have 
waited for three hours during the time they were dress- 
ing. They never would venture to make their appear- 
ance till they had gone through the tedious ceremonies 
of the toilet: they had their boxes of oil and ochre, their 
fat and their perfumes, like the most effeminate beau, 
and generally took up four hours in dressing before they 
considered themselves as fit to be seen. We must not 
therefore consider delicacy in point of dress as a mark 
of refinement, since savages are much more difficult in 
this particular than the most fashionable or tawdry 
European. The more barbarous the people, the fonder 
of finery.’’* 

One of the scenes whither he was led, for occasional 
amusement more perhaps than it was voluntarily sought, 
was the well-known debating society of the Robin Hood, 
held at a house of that name in Butcher Row, whither 
it had been removed from the Essex Head, in Essex 
street, in the Strand, about 1747. The payment of six- 
pence formed the only requisite for admission, three half- 
pence of which were said to be put apart for purposes 
of charity. Monday evening was the period of meet- 
ing: the annual number of visiters averaged about 
5000: a gilt chair indicated the presiding authority; 
and all questions, not excepting religion and politics, 
were open to discussion on being previously entered in 
a book kept for that purpose. Such a privilege on topics 
on which men never have, and probably never will agree, 
as may be supposed in such miscellaneous assemblages, 
was abused. On_ religious matters, particularly, blas- 
phemous notions were frequently broached, which, how- 
ever open to refutation, and they were refuted and have 
always been refuted as often as advanced, produced in- 
jury to the minds of the class of persons, frequently 
illiterate or half-informed, who formed the majority of 
the auditors. In poisons of the mind, as in those of the 
body, the antidote cannot wholly eradicate the evil ; and 
the wise will not willingly expose themselves to the one 
in order to test the efficacy of the other. At length 
these discussions were pronounced by many persons 4 
public nuisance; and several of the clergy, among 
whom was the eminent Mr. Romaine, thought proper to 
stigmatise them in their addresses from the pulpit. 








* Animated Nature, vol. ii.p. 97. 8vo. Lond. 1774. 
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RBivor of the Robin Hood Society. 18mo. Lond. 
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The president, who is said to have checked this spirit 
when in his power, was a Mr. Caleb Jeacocke, who 
united the trades of baker and accomptant; and being 

ssed of considerable native acuteness and vigour of 
mind, a smattering of knowledge on popular topics, and 
fair character, promised by the early tenure and long 
ion of authority, and his superiority over others 
in his own station in life, to become perpetual dictator. 
He was fond of the office, though gratuitous ; had sufli- 
cient energy of character to keep his motley audience 
sometimes in order ; and, frequently quitting the charac- 
ter of moderator, joined in the discussion in order to 
prove his claim to power. Here, young men attached to 
the liberal professions, incipient debaters, and others, re- 
sorted as to a place of intellectual exercise; sometimes 
to listen to, sometimes to answer, the “ eloquent baker.” 
It was on one of these occasions that Goldsmith, after 
hearing him give utterance to a train of strong and in- 
genious reasoning, involuntarily exclaimed, “ That man 
was meant by Nature fora lord chancellor.” A witti- 
cism, now stale from frequent repetition, is said to have 
originated on this occasion. The remark was addressed 
to Derrick; who, after a moment’s pause, replied in al- 
lusion to his occupation, “ No, no, not so high; he was 
only intended for master of the rolls.” He became, 
however, after laying down his hammer as President of 
the Robin Hood Society, a magistrate, and, as is said, a 
useful one, for the county of Middlesex. 

It appears, if we are to believe an account of this de- 
bating assemblage published soon afterward, that Gold- 
smith occasionally took part in the discussions; on what 
subjects does not appear; but from a degree of diffi- 
dence, which rendered him easily liable to be discon- 
certed, we may believe the occasions were not numerous. 
Among notices of the frequenters of the meeting, we 
find the following favourable sketch of him :— 


“ (Mr. G ** d *** th.) 


«A man of learning and judgment: author of « An 
Enquiry into modern State of Literature in Europe,’ 
and many other ingenious works; a good orator and a 
candid disputant, with a clear head and an honest heart. 
He comes but seldom to the society.”’* 

One of the strange characters among whom he was 
thrown here and in other places, in consequence of pro- 
fessing attachment to letters, though now enjoying a 
different and unenviable notoriety, was Mr. Peter Annet. 
He had been brought up to the prefession of medicine, 
one which to a wise and reflecting man offers peculiar 
opportunities of viewing in the structure of his species 
abundant evidence of the power and glory of his Cre- 
ator; but which by the shallow and presumptuous is 
sometimes made a source of doubt; because, as they 
find matter only under the dissecting knife, and not 
spirit, they are tempted to conclude its existence ques- 
tionable, or in other words countenance materialism ; a 
class of philosophers to whom the description of Burke, 
in speaking of narrow-minded politicians, so strongly 
applies; men who understand and value nothing “ but 
what they can measure with a two-foot rule, what they 
can tell upon ten fingers.” Annet was of this order ; 
and, pushing his doctrine to its natural results, not only 
professed disbelief of Christianity, but exhibited the zeal 
of a fanatic in propagating his tenets. He had but few 
pretensions to literature, and wrote nothing which de- 
serves to be remembered. The press, however, being 
made the medium of assailing the religion of his coun- 
try, the law interposed; and, being convicted of blas- 
phemy, he was sentenced to imprisonment and the 
pillory,—the latter being twice carried into execution 
toward the end of December, 1762. 

While in prison, where Archbishop Secker relieved 
the wants of the man, while he remonstrated against the 
tenets of the unbeliever, he employed himself in writing 
asmall work on grammar. When finished, Goldsmith 
was requested to recommend it to Newbery, which was 
teadily done, being unobjectionable in its nature; and, 
to conclude the bargain in person, he carried the book- 
seller to the King’s Bench prison. A stm was offered 
something more than had been expected by the author, 
who out of gratitude immediately volunteered a dedica- 
tion, and, as a further recommendation of the work in 
his own opinion, decided to put his name for it. New- 


ee 


bery, for obvious reasons, hesitated to accept this offer ; 
the author strongly reiterated his fancied generosity ; 
when at length it became necessary to hint that the 
name of a gentleman subjected te the pillory for insults 
to the religion of his country, placed in the title-page of 
a book chiefly intended for youth, would effectually mar 
its circulation. The remark roused his pride; in vain 
the force of the objection was delicately urged; he be- 
came angry, and swore that no bookseller, who was 
ashamed of his name, should have a book of his to pub- 
lish. The reply of the latter was, that he had some re- 
putation to lose, if Mr. Annet had none; and, wishing 
him good morning, left the self-willed author to find an- 
other purchaser. 

Lloyd, the poet, who adds another to the list of those 
known as much for their irregularities as their genius, 
was likewise among his acquaintance : it is said to have 
commenced in an unusual manner,—whether previous 
to the criticism on Nash’s Life is doubtful ; but the term 
“good-natured editor,” used in it, implied sufficient 
knowledge of his person or character. The story was 
told by«Mr. Cooke, and warrants the propriety of the 
appellation used by Lloyd as to his easiness of temper. 

While sitting in the Chapter Coffee-house, Goldsmith, 
who had been recently ill, was accosted by a stranger 
with enquiries after his health ; and evincing the surprise 
and hesitation natural on the occasion, the enquirer pro- 
ceeded to introduce himself. ‘You will pardon my 
abruptness ; my name is Lloyd; you are Dr. Goldsmith : 
as literary men, familiar to each other by name, we ought 
to be acquainted ; and as I have a few friends to supper 
here this evening, let me have the pleasure of your com- 
pany likewise without further ceremony.” The frank- 
ness of the invitation to a man of social propensities, 
insured its acceptance: he joined the party composed 
chiefly of authors, spent an agreeable evening, but when 
about to depart overheard a discussion between his new 
friend and the landlord, who seemed perfectly known to 
each other, implying that the one could not at that mo- 
ment pay the reckoning while the other declined to give 
credit. The generosity of Goldsmith obviated the diffi- 
culty by guaranteeing the debt, which he eventually paid, 
Lloyd, who had long lived by shifts and expedients, caring 
nothing further about the matter. 

Another deception alleged to have been practised upon 
him is of a date shortly anterior to this: it is told by 
Sir John Hawkins, who viewed the poet as he did Burke, 
with no favourable eye, and even, if true, indicates rather 
simplicity of character, a good-natured acquiescence in 
what he did not stop to examine, or a degree of delicacy 
in charging ignorance or imposture upon the supposed 
musician, than total ignorance of the matter in discus- 
sion. We may at least question the correctness of the 
story in the way he tells it. That Goldsmith had some, 
though possibly slight, knowledge of music is certain. 
Few persons of any education blow the flute for a series 
of years without knowing a single note; and it would 
only require an acquaintance with the first half dozen 
in the stave, to perceive the imposition attempted by his 
facetious acquaintance. Another reason for doubt ap- 
plies to time. Roubiliac died after an illness of some 
duration, early in January, 1762 ; the occurrence, there- 
fore, must have taken place, if at all, some months pre- 
viously, when Goldsmith was perhaps scarcely of con- 
sequence enough to be made the subject of ridicule, or 
to have it remembered of him nearly thirty years after- 
wards, when the alleged author of the trick had so long 
quitted the scene. 

«But in truth,” writes Sir John, in allusion to the 
performance of the poet on the German flute, “he un- 
derstood not the character in which music is written, 
and played on that instrument, as many of the vulg 
do, merely by ear. Roubiliac, the sculptor, a merry ae 
low, once heard him play, and minding to put a triek 
upon him, pretended to be charmed with his performance, 
as also that himself was skilled in the art, and entreated 
him to repeat the air, that he might write it down. Gold- 
smith readily consenting, Roubiliac called for paper, and 
scored thereon a few five-line staves, which having done, 
Goldsmith proceeded to play, and Roubiliac to write ; 
but his writing was only such random notes on the lines 
and spaces as any one might set down who had ever 
inspected a page of music. When they had both done, 
Roubiliac showed the paper to Goldsmith, who, looking 
it over with seeming great attention, said it was very 





correct, and that if he had not seen him do it, he never 





after him.” 
— 


CHAPTER XII. 


Boswell—Residence of Goldsmith at Islington, and connection 
with Newbery. 

About this period he first became acquainted with Mr. 
Boswell ; an observer whose representations having had 
some influence in giving an erroneous idea of the cha- 
racter of the subject of these pages, their intercourse re- 
quires to be noticed more in detail. 

He had just arrived from Scotland, warm with the 
design of seeking the society of the first wits of the 
metropolis ; and had already, as he tells us, found access 
to Wilkes, Churchill, Thornton, Lloyd, and others, His 
chief object of pursuit, however, was Dr. Johnson. Be- 
fore this introduction could be successfully accomplished, 
he met Goldsmith, one of their earliest interviews being 
at dinner with Mr. Thomas Davies, the bookseller, in 
Russell street, Covent Garden, towards the end of 1762, 
or commencement of the following year. Mr. Robert 
Dodsley was of the party ; and a discussion arising rela- 
tive to the character of modern poetry, Goldsmith as- 
serted that there was none, that is, none of superior 
merit, of that age. Dodsley appealed to his collection 
(the well-known work in six volumes) for proofs to the 
contrary, maintaining, in his phrase, that though no 
palaces could be pointed out, such as Dryden’s Ode on 
St. Cecilia’s Day, there were villages composed of very 
pretty houses, and instanced particularly the poem of 
«“ The Spleen.” Johnson, on hearing of the argument, 
gave it against Dodsley. “He and Goldsmith said the 
same thing,” was his remark, “ only he said it ina softer 
manner than Goldsmith did; for he acknowledged there 
was no poetry, nothing that towered above the common 
mark.” 

Whether Boswell took part in the conversation does 
not appear, but from his love of talking, his youthful 
presumption, his desire on all occasions to exhibit such 
knowledge as he possessed, and the popular nature of 
the topic, we may readily believe he was not silent; and 
boasting as he did of the acquaintance of Churchill and 
his friends, he may have been induced to retail their 
opinions on such subjects, and uphold their claims to 
superiority. To this school of poetry, which had satire 
chiefly for its object, Goldsmith felt and expressed strong 
repugnance : he neither practised nor approved it; and 
if he were tempted to show how defective the taste or 
erroneous the judgment of its admirers, would probably 
have used little ceremony toward a presumptuous young 
man, such as his new Scotish acquaintance would appear, 
possessed of no known pretensions to learning, genius, 
knowledge, literature, or experience in life. He could 
not be supposed to discover, in such a person, one who 
was destined eventually to sit in judgment upon his cha- 
racter, and become with a few persons not remarkable 
for critical taste, in some measure an arbiter of his fame. 
He would not have believed, even when Boswell became 
more known, that his opinions of literary merit could 
have weight with tolerable judges, even if his personal 
civilities were insincere; or that the biography of his 
friend Johnson (if he ever positively knew who was to 
be biographer) should be rendered the medium of what 
resembles a species of covert hostility towards himself. 

Boswell, from the first, seems to have viewed him with 
no favourable eye; atone of slight, meant to under- 
value his powers, mingled indeed with a few sentences 
of regard, or a compliment to his generous and social 
quatities, runs through his work, and has often drawn 
animadversion from the higher order of literary men who 
have ail expressed their sense of its injustice. Conjec- 


“tures have been hazarded as to the cause, but the motives 


probably were various ; springing from a thousand trifling 
sources, none singly of material importance, though to- 
gether sufficient to create distaste in an intercourse which 
seems never to have reached the point of absolute 
friendship. 

Jealousy of the regard of Johnson formed no doubt 
one of the chief reasons ; a feeling which had not ceased 
to operate when there was no longer cause for appre 
hension. Viewing the great moralist as a kind of pro- 
perty which others would descend to the same obse- 
quiousness as himself to secure, Boswell scarcely believed 
there was a class of men who, from higher spirit or the 
higher place they held in public esteem, shrunk from 
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submissions that no private man, however eminent or 
estimable, had a right to exact, but which it suited his 
views or disposition to render. Wanting a strong tone 
of independence of mind himself, he made little allow- 
ance for its existence in others, He fancied, therefore, 
a dangerous rival in Goldsmith : a man of various genius, 
who stood high in esteem with the object of their com- 
mon solicitude, who was much in his society, and who, 
having no domestic ties requiring his presence, might be 
supposed to pay him a less divided attention. On the 
other hand, Goldsmith thought, and there is no doubt 
expressed to several common friends, that Johnson gave 
too much of his time to Boswell, who he considered had 
no claim to it, either by high conversational powers, or 
the possession of acknowledged literary talents. 

The querulous feeling of the biographer breaks out 
without concealment in the following amusing instance, 
and it marks likewise his presumption; for having at 
this time a very slight acquaintance with Dr. Johnson, 
he had no claim for admission to his moments of privacy, 
or just cause to envy another who from previous inti- 
macy enjoyed this mark of favour. They had been 
supping together (July Ist, 1763), at the Mitre, when 
Johnson, who often thus inverted the usual order of re- 
pasts, quitted the tavern to drink tea with Miss Williams, 
his blind pensioner, without inviting Boswell to join the 
party. “Dr. Goldsmith,” says the latter, “being a 
privileged man, went with him this night, strutting away 
and calling to me with an air of superiority like that of 
an esoteric over that of an exoteric disciple of a sage of 
antiquity, «I go to Miss Williams:’ I confess I then 
envied him this mighty privilege, of which he seemed so 
proud; but it was not long before I obtained the same 
mark of distinction.” 

The period at which they met, and the relative situa- 
tion of the parties, may have had weight in abating the 
admiration of Boswell for his Irish acquaintance. Young 
at the time, well born, with a high opinion of himself, 
and with a competent inheritance, he found the latter on 
their first meeting merely an author, possessing no dis- 
tinguishing superiority, or who at least had not reached 
the point of celebrity which he felt bound to worship ; 
he saw him, indeed, emerge speedily into notice, ascend 
every year higher in estimation, and at length attain the 
first reputation; but the merit which he had failed at 
first to discover he appeared scarcely ever after freely to 
admit. 

There are persons willing to render homage to such 
as are already at the summit of fame, who cannot extend 
the same degree of applause to those who acquire it 
under their eye, and whose progress they have had the 
means of tracing step by step. We frequently see men 
who rise from obscurity to eminence little thought of by 
those who started in life as their equals; the privations, 
trials, and difficulties of the ascent, far from enhancing 
their merit in the eyes of such, seem to diminish it, or 
if admitted, it is with sundry deductions and qualifica- 
tions. We seem to like to have our admiration taken 
by surprise. A meridian sun overpowers many with its 
splendour, who perceive little in the subdued beauty of 
its rise, 

The mind of Boswell, obviously not of the most 
delicate or disinterested texture, influenced his conduct 
and opinions. In spirit he was, and aimed to be, a man 
of the world. In Goldsmith he saw qualities of an 
opposite kind, a thoughtlessness in discourse not un- 
common with men of original powers,* an occasional 
effusion of vanity, oddities of conduct or address, and a 
simplicity of character, which, as varying from the con- 
ventional standard, he thought denoted a degree of in- 
feriority. 





* Mr. D’lsraeli has happily touched on this freque 
characteristic of the race of which he treats :— 

«One peculiar trait in the conversations of men of 
genius which has often injured them when the listeners 
were not intimately acquainted with the man, are certain 
sports of a vacant mind ; a sudden impulse to throw out 
opinions and take views of things in some humour of 
the moment. Extravagant paradoxes and false opinions 
are caught up by the humbler prosers; and the Philis- 
tines are thus enabled to triumph over the strong and 
gifted man, because in the hour of confidence, and in 
the abandonment of the mind, he laid his head in their 
lap, and taught them how he might be shorn of his 
strength.”"—The Literary Character Illustrated. 
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hackneyed in the ways of life often assume superiority 
over the recluse scholar, with whom in genius or ac- 
quirements they admit of no comparison. Peculiarities 
floating upon the surface of character they keenly see; 
qualities which command sincere admiration may lie 
beneath, but they have neither taste for the search, nor 
disposition to value them when found. There is no 
severer, or more unfit judge of a man of genius than 
what is called a man of the world. 

Another cause of distaste toward Goldsmith is con- 
jectured to have been envy of his literary success. As 
this usually implies a degree of rivalry in the same pur- 
suit, it is difficult to conceive how Boswell could so far 
mistake his own powers; but the notice of Johnson, a 
general acquaintance with men who had acquired emi- 
nence by the cultivation of letters, the success of his 
volume on Corsica, impressed the belief, as the tone of 
his writings proves, that he was fitted, if he thought pro- 
per, to take a respectable station in literature. Traces 
of discontent at the popularity of the author of the 
Traveller appear in various parts of his book,—as on his 
return from the continent, when surprise is expréssed at 
finding him stand so high; but the disposition to find 
fault would seem to have preceded even this period. On 
the third or fourth interview only (June 25th, 1763), 
with Dr. Johnson, a conversation occurred réspecting 
Goldsmith, in which the former states his opinion, even 
then, of the promising literary character of his friend, 
and glances not less forcibly at his foibles. We are not 
told what led to the observations ; but from the context 
it is difficult not to believe they were made in reply to 
comments of an unfavourable kind proceeding from Bos- 
well :—« Dr. Goldsmith,” said the moralist, “is one of 
the first men we now have as an author, and he isa 
very worthy man too. He has been loose in his prin- 
ciples, but he is coming right.” 

In the tour to the Hebrides many years afterwards, an 
anecdote transpires, which seems as if he had been 
brooding over the fame of Goldsmith in no friendly 
mood, deeming it lightly acquired, or not wholly deserved. 
After parting with some military officers, and remarking 
how little of fame or money the majority acquired by 
service, he introduces the poet’s name in the following 
manner, though unconnected with the persons or sub- 
ject before them :—“ Boswett. Goldsmith has acquired 
more fame than all the officers last war who were not 
generals. Jounson. Why, sir, you will find ten thou- 
send fit to do what they did, before you find one who 
does what Goldsmith has done. You must consider 
that a thing is valued according to its rarity. A pebble 
that paves the street is in itself more useful than the 
diamond upon a lady’s finger.” 

Apprehension of superseding him in the office of 
biographer formed at one period no doubt a cause of 
jealousy : for having early appropriated this character to 
himself, all who dared to intrude upon it were viewed 
with distrust and aversion. He never forgave, as his 
pages evince, the partial intrusion upon what he deemed 
his province, by Sir John Hawkins and Mrs. Piozzi. 
When the latter, as Mrs. Thrale, enquired of Johnson 
who was likely to be his biographer, and suggested Gold- 
smith, the reply was that he no doubt would do it best. 
Such an intimation conveyed to Boswell was sufficient 
to sour his constitutional good humour ; for he doubtless 
heard of what, among the friends of Johnson, was likely 
to form an occasional subject of discussion. 

To these causes of dissatisfaction may be added the 
probable knowledge «that Goldsmith thought lightly of 
certain points in his character as well as of his literary 
pretensions. Mr. Wilkes, shortly after the publication 
of the biography of Dr. Johnson, told several anecdotes 


duse of an alderman in the city, in the course of which 
Boswell’s name frequently occurred. Some one sitting 
near, and thinking probably to gratify the distaste of the 
once fiery patriot to the natives of Scotland, observed 
that the biographer had shown himself by his own ac- 
count “a sneaking Scotsman.” “I do not think so 
badly of Boswell,” replied Wilkes ; “ he can bean honest 
fellow. Goldsmith’s description of him was the best. 
Some one under momentary irritation, I forget now on 
what occasion, called him a ‘Scotish cur.’ ‘No, no,’ 
replied Goldsmith, playing upon the word, ‘ you are too 
severe; he is merely a Scotish bur. Tom Davies threw 
him at Johnson in sport, and he has the faculty of 


sticking,” 


On no better foundation than this, men 
Ae: latter during a convivial evening spent in the 





Wilkes likewise said on this and on other occasions, 
that he had heard Goldsmith treat Boswell’s opinions on 
literary matters in conversation very cavalierly, and fre. 
quently overrule them. The same remark was made } 
the late Mr. English, who is believed to have had it from 
Burke, with whom he was in frequent communication ; 
on one occasion particularly, in discussing a question 
connected with old English ballad poetry, Goldsmith told 
him “ he knew nothing about it.” It will hereafter be 
seen that he ridiculed some of his verses written for the 
Edinburgh theatre. 

Some degree of offence may have been given by jests 
upon Scotland. Goldsmith during his sojourn there had 
not been placed in the best situation for observing the 
manners of the people ; but such peculiarities as he saw, 
and which he dashed probably like most wits with a por- 
tion of caricature in description, furnished matter for 
several ludicrous stories told not without humour. Bos. 
well, however forced on such occasions to listen to the 
sarcasms of Johnson, felt indisposed to submit to the 
wit of Goldsmith; and in his volumes alludes to these 
attacks in a spirit akin to ill-humour not usual with him, 

When we examine the passages in the life of John- 
son, where the biographer, noticing the Irish poet, gives 
us his opinion of him, little difficulty will be found in 
furnishing an answer where specific censure is advanced, 

“ No man,” says Boswell, « had the art of displaying 
with more advantage as a writer whatever literary ac- 
quisitions he made. ‘ Nihil quod tetigit non ornavit. 
His mind resembled a fertile but thin soil. There was 
a quick but not a strong vegetation of whatever chanced 
to be thrown upon it. No deep root could be struck. 
The oak of the forest did not grow there; but the ele- 
gant shrubbery and the fragrant parterre appeared in gay 
succession.” é 

Vague and metaphorical depreciation such as this, 
whether his own or borrowed, as is supposed, from the 
phraseology of Johnson, means any thing or nothing at 
the pleasure of the writer ; it imparts no definite idea of 
him whom it attempts to describe; conveys no estimate 
of the character of his productions, of his excellences, 
or defects; of the nature, variety, or use made of his 
intellectual powers: omit the name of Goldsmith, and 
similar terms may apply with as much propriety to most 
of our poets. If it be meant that he was not so pro- 
found a thinker as Bacon or Locke, we shall be com- 
pelled to admit the same of Dryden, Pope, Addison, 
Gray, Collins, and many more_of the same order; of 
most of our dramatists, all our novelists, and, in short, 
of the writers of all works of imagination. Of them 
and of him we can alone judge by what they attempted. 
If want of moral depth, or deficient acquaintance with 
human nature be laid to his charge, every reader may 
rebut the charge in a moment by turning to almost any 
page of his works, and pointing out passages and thoughts 
exhibiting acute, various, and profound observation. 
Without such powers, in addition to others, he could 
scarcely have gained popularity, and assuredly never 
would have retained it. No product of a “thin soil” 
can take deep root, as his productions have done, in the 
affectionate admiration of his countrymen. 

The mind of an author cannot by any metaphysical 
refinement be disconnected from the /abours of his mind. 
To say therefore that the latter wants strength, as is im- 
plied by the terms used, when its labours display rich- 
ness, variety, beauty, and promise as great durability as 
any similar things of the century, is a contradiction in 
terms. No ordinary or superficial mind can originate 
works of fine or strong imagination. Before it can be 
attempted to underrate Goldsmith, the power and beauty 
of poetry, of narrative fiction, and of dramatic writing, 
must be lowered in public opinion. By these standards he 
is to be tried ; by these fruits we judge of the tree ; or in 
other words by the works of an author we must judge of 
his mind. In reply, therefore, to a tone of general dis- 
paragement regarding “ fertile but thin soils,” we need 
only enquire how he stands in the opinion of the great 
body of the people for whom he wrote ; and here unani- 
mous approval at once furnishes the answer. We may 
again ask, Was his ‘sphere of exertion narrow? This 
can scarcely be said of one who embraced poetry, the 
drama, fictitious narrative, history, and other subjects. 
If it be again demanded, How on all these topics has he 
acquitted himself? Dr. Johnson gives the rephy 
man,” he says, “of such variety of powers, 
felicity of performance, that he always seemed to 
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that which he was doing.” To attempt so many de- 
partments of literature, and to succeed in no ordinary 
degree in all, is a merit of which no error or personal 
rejudice of a critic such as Boswell can deprive him ; 
and which might silence criticism altogether were it not 
doubtful, from the first clause in the preceding passage, 
whether this variety and facility in mastering a subject 
were not considered by the writer of it not far removed 
from a fault. 

« He was,” continues Boswell in the same spirit, 
«very much what the French call un étourdi ; andfrom 
vanity, and an eager desire of being conspicuous wher- 
ever he was, he frequently talked carelessly, without 
knowledge of the subject, or even without thought.” 

What is here attributed to vanity and the desire of 
being noticed, Sir Joshua Reynolds explained from the 
repeated declarations of the poet himself, who dwelt 
warmly on the pleasure of being liked in society, and 
observed how hard it was that literary reputation should 
preclude an author, as he had frequently remarked it did 
in consequence of the envy shown towards such a cha- 
racter, from the social regard enjoyed by other men. 
From this cause the painter was convinced that the poet 
often intentionally lowered his standard of thought in 
familiar conversation, trusting to his character being suf- 
ficiently supported by his works. Boswell questions the 
truth of this theory. Between these opinions it will not 
be difficult which to prefer; the former saw him only by 
snatches, during his visits to London, which were short 
and necessarily occupied with other matters ; while Rey- 
nolds, in his own house as a frequent visiter, as well as 
in company with common friends, kept up constant in- 
tercourse for a series of years, and enjoyed more of his 
confidence and esteem than any other person whatever. 

In a long and interesting conversation of the writer of 
these pages with the late Mr. Northcote, a few weeks 
before his death,~he expressed himself of the same 
opinion as Sir Joshua, regarding Goldsmith’s assumed 
playfulness of manners. In illustration of the ease and 
familiarity he soon produced even among strangers, one 
of his remarks on this subject, characteristic of his em- 
phatic phraseology, may be given. “ When Goldsmith 
entered a room, sir, people who did not know him be- 
came for a moment silent from awe of his literary repu- 
tation; when he came out again they were riding upon 
his back. 

The remark of the poet upon the jealousy frequently 

evinced towards men of eminent literary merit seems 
based upon close observation of human life, and may be 
considered the usual tax paid by every species of supe- 
tiority... Persons who enjoy this distinction must expect 
to have their demeanour narrowly observed, their pre- 
tensions questioned, and every deduction made from the 
amount of desert that a searching scrutiny can discover ; 
and this disposition will be"too often found, as the charge 
of Goldsmith in part implied, in their superiors in rank 
and station. If an example of the truth ef this theory 
were wanting, it was at hand. He saw Dr. Johnson, 
either from determination not to descend from the cus- 
tomary pre-eminence awarded to him by men of talent, 
or inability to assume those lighter graces which make 
their way in gay and fashionable society, practically 
excluded from extensive intercourse among the higher 
circles of life: the philosopher was not disinclined to be 
received among the titled and the wealthy; but no 
serious attempt was made to invite him thither, greatly 
to the discredit of the policy that neglected so warm an 
admirer and so powerful an advocate. ‘The pride of 
talents and the pride of rank were probably thought to 
be too nearly upon an equality for the latter not to lose 
something of dignity by frequent social collision ; all his 
friends and companions were therefore found among the 
middling class. He saw indeed and admitted the fact, 
of Goldsmith, whose constitutional temperament was 
more light and playful than his own, being liked in 
general society, but attributed it to the idea of those who 
entertained him believing that on all common matters 
they were his superiors. 

“Those,” continues Boswell, “ who were in any way 
distinguished, excited envy in him,to so ridiculous an 
excess that the instances of it are h credible. . When 
accompanying two beautiful young ladies with their 
mother, on a tour in France, he wasseriously angry that 
More attention was paid to them than'to him; and at 

, the exhibition of the Fantoccini in London, when those 


was made to toss a pike, he could not bear that it should | 
have such praise, and exclaimed, with some warmth, | 
‘Pshaw! I can do it better myself.’ ” 

Whatever jealousy Goldsmith may have at any time | 
exhibited, the instances here adduced are both, as will be 
hereafter seen, untrue, They are contradicted by parties 
who were present ; and the former by an authority about 
which there can be no mistake, namely, by the lady 
chiefly concerned, who has stated it in person ‘to the 
present writer. Boswell, not disinclined to listen to 
misrepresentations of one who did not stand high in his 
favour, gave credence to stories, which, being copied by 
every subsequent memoir-writer, have obtained a cur- 
rency their improbability did not deserve. They were | 
first, it appears, propounded as jests, a species of wit to | 
which the poet was frequently subjected, and assumed, 
by repetition and the usual exaggeration attending it, 
something like the semblance of trath. Such anecdotes, 
told at first with the view of creating a laugh, become 
the means of permanent injury, where none feel particu- | 
larly interested in examining into their correctness, and 
may long remain from this cause, as in the present in- 
stance, uncontradicted. 

Were the judgment of Boswell merely in fault, in the | 
remarks he makes or the stories he records of an old ac- 
quaintance, that of Dr. Johnson, so frequently and forcibly 
expressed, and to which he deferred on most other occa- 
sions, was always before him to correct an erroneous 
impression. In vain was it repeatedly said by the latter, 
that “ Goldsmith was a very great man ;” or, that « Gold- 
smith was a man who, whatever he wrote, did it better 
than any other man could do. He deserved a place in 
Westminster Abbey; and every year he lived would 
have deserved it better.” Or again, “Take him asa 
poet, his Traveller is a very fine performance; ay, and 
so is his Deserted Village, were it not sometimes too 
much the echo of his Traveller. Whether, indeed, we 
take him as a poet—as a comic writer—or as an histo- 
rian—he stands in the first class.” 

These and similar commendatiuns, which the biogra- 
pher repeats without venturing to question their justice, 
pass from his pen in silence: he never joins in the 
praise, except by making an occasional admission that 
“his affections were social and generous, and when he 
had money, he gave it liberally.” He likewise confesses 
that, though the Irish poet was prone to talk carelessly 
and without sufficient knowledge of the subject, his 
reputed absurdities in conversation were exaggerated ; an 
impression that will occur to every reader of works in 
which his name or conversation is mentioned, where, so 
far from finding absurdity, all the speciméns given us 
display a ready wit, pertinent observation, or such remarks | 
as allowably fall from any one in the unreserved inter- | 
course of private life. 
When the publication of Johnson’s life set the sur- 
viving friends and admirers of Goldsmith on their defence, 
Lord Charlemont, always moderate in his sentiments, ex- | 
pressed his wonder how Boswell could make the mistake 
of undervaluing a writer of such unquestionable genius 
and popularity. Burke, in conversation with the beau- | 
| 
| 
| 











tiful Mrs. (afterwards Lady) Crewe, concluded some 

pointed animadversions with tlie remark, “ What rational | 
opinion, my dear madam, could you expect a lawyer to | 
give of a poet?” Wilkes, who may have heard of this, | 
improved upon it with his usual vivacity, on the occasion | 
of the city dinner, mentioned in a preceding page: “A | 
Scotish lawyer and an Irish poet I hold to be about as | 
opposite as the antipodes: if they agreed in any thing, 
I should marvel much, and least of all in forming a fa- | 
vourable opinion of each other.” Sir Joshua Reynolds 
expressed dissent from Boswell’s opinions, even before 
the work appeared in print, plainly intimating to him in 
conversation, that he ought to take a more favourable 
view of the character of their departed» acquaintance 
than by what fell from him in private it was obvious he 
intended. George Steevens, on the same subject, once 
observed, in his usual sarcastic spirit, “ Why, sir, it is 


sured by one who has none.” Bishop Percy frequently, 
in private, complained of the injustice done to his former 
friend. Malone, who had afterwards to edit the work in 
which it appeared, felt and expressed the same opinion 
strongly, and thus communicates it in a letter to that 
prelate, now before the writer, dated Queen Ann street, 
September 25th, 1807. The interpolations to which 





whe sat next him observed with what dexterity a puppet 


se 


not unusual for a man who has much genius to be cen- 
‘ 


allusion is made, were introduced into the memoir of 


ll at ee —_ re ae oe a —_ = 
Goldsmith by, as it was said, the editor employed by the 
publishers after they had quarreled with the bishop. 

“T can myself, from personal knowledge, bear witness 
to the truth of your character of him (Goldsmith), for I 
never observed any of those grimaces or fooleries that 
the interpolator talks of; nur could I ever assent to Lord 
Orford’s pointed sentence, that he was ‘ an inspired idiot,’ 
which was said and circulated merely for the sake of the 
point, without any regard to just representation. I al- 
ways made battle against Boswell’s representation of 
him, also, in the Life of Johnson; and often expressed 
to him my opinion, that he rated Goldsmith much too 
low.””* 

Every writer of eminence, in adverting to the subject, 
has arrived ata similar conclusion. “I wonder,” says 
Sir Walter Scott, “why Boswell so often displays a 
malevolent feeling towards Goldsmith. Rivalry for John- 
son’s good graces, perhaps?’+ Mr. Croker and others, 
who have examined the subject, seem to agree in this in- 
ference ; and in the conversation of literary circles the 
same language is universally held. A distinguished po- 
litical and literary character thus expresses himself, in a 
letter to the writer: “ Boswell, I think, treats poor Goldy 
hardly. He was, perhaps like some others of us Irish, 
occasionally in the habit of talking idly, but he had 
brilliant talents and a good heart; a better one, I take it, 
than Jobnson’s.” 

The character of Boswell himself, as furnishing some 
clew to his conduct and sentiments, cannot be passed 
without notice. If Johnson has been called to account 
for his prejudices against one popular poet (Gray), his 
biographer is as open to remark for unfair comments 
upon another. 

We find it tinged with peculiarities, which have been 
a source of alternate conjecture and surprise to all who 
have written about, and nearly all who have read him ; 
for he stands in the very unusual predicament of having 
given birth to one of the most amusing, and, in some 
respects, instructive books in our language, without win- 
ning from the reader corresponding respect for its author. 
While the former, therefore, is sought and perused with 
eager curiosity and satisfaction—invective and ridicule, 
terms the most contemptuous and bitter, have been ap- 
plied to his personal conduct and qualities.+ Literary 
men more particularly have been severe in their judg- 
ments, as if the want of spirit and independence of mind 
shown by one who claimed to be enrolled in their order 
had, in his intercourse with the great moralist, in some 
measure compromised its honour. Other classes of read- 
ers, who fix their attention upon the book, and care 
nothing for the character of the writer, deem this asperity 
excessive or undeserved, and not unnaturally, perhaps, 
give their sympathy and regard to one who, whatever 
his defects, has contributed so much to their entertain- 
ment. 

It may be true, that he was not a high-minded man, 
but this did not necessarily unfit him for the office he 
undertook. Possessed of considerable talent, industry, 





| and observation, he yet conveys no impression of enjoy- 


ing an enlarged or rigorous understanding. Frequently 
vain and credulous, inquisitive and communicative, 
bustling and occasionally assuming, he seems to have 
been one of those persons seen in the mixed societies of 
a great metropolis, who are sometimes amusing by their 
gossip, and sometimes annoying by their intrusion; who 


| are endured, more than sought; who, without pretension 


to notice from their own merits, make it a pursuit to 
know and to talk to all who are so, and from the familiar- 
ity thus assumed, or granted, at length seem to believe 
that they have reflected back upon them part of the dis- 
tinction belonging to their eminent acquaintance. His 
peculiarities are often contradictory. We are in doubt 
whether sense or folly, simplicity or cunning, a degree 
of pride sometimes amusing, or a spirit of adulation al- 
)most servile, predominate in the picture he has left of 
Jaimself. If we find in him occasional selfishness, there 
is likewise a devotion towards the great man whom he 
\worshipped, approaching to generosity ; a determination 
never thought derogatory, to submit to humiliating re- 
lL uffs and caustic reprehensions, with a patience more 
t han philosophical. Mingled with this, there was much 





* MS. correspondence in possession of Mr. Mason. 
Mr. Croker’s edition of Boswell. 
+ Edinburgh Review. Notice of the last edition of 
I3oswell. 
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real kindness in trying to cheer the solitary hours of his 
friend, who sought society from the relief thence afforded 
to a mind often affected by morbid melancholy, and who 
had no domestic companion to bestow it. He further 
felt, probably, that this kind feeling formed his chief claim 
to attention from the philosopher; and that, having in- 
truded upon him at first with no slight degree of intre- 
pidity, as being young, unknown, and without claim to 
such an honour, and continued it by perseverance, sub- 
mission could alone enable him to retain hold upon his 
affection. He was proud, and not unreasonably so, of 
being known as an attached friend of the first literary 
man of the age; but jealous to excess of others who 
enjoyed an honour which he seemed to think ought to 
be exclusively his own. 

A passion for notoriety, or mistaken idea of his con- 
sequence, when no grounds existed on which to expect 
it, was soon obvious in his character. ‘Thus, so early as 
1766, and a few succeeding years, his arrivals in Lon- 
don, and occasional movements in its vicinity, are an- 
nounced in newspaper paragraphs, originating no doubt 
with himself. To this passion may be owing, in part, 
the first effort to seek out Johnson; to this likewise his 
officious attendance upon, or patronage, as it was called, 
of General Paoli, which he or his friends took care to 
announce frequently in the daily journals ;* while, as a 
sort of appendage to the train of the Corsican patriot, 
he secured an introduction to such persons of rank and 
talent as sought out the former, in consequence of being 
a novel object of attraction. To the ridicule incurred 
in society, by these little attendances and assumptions of 
public importance, he was nearly insensible. Gratified 
with attention himself, he thought it allowable to ad- 
minister to the vanity of others; and seemed not to 
know that a certain degree of moral dignity was lost by 
the open flattery of any man, however great his talents 
or station. Yet his worldly speculations, though aided 
by this engine, and that he meant it as a mode of ad- 
vancement there is no doubt, failed. He did not succeed 
at the English bar. Fox and Burke, whom he praised, 
and probably loved, had nothing to give; and Mr, Pitt, 
in whose praise he composed and sung a fulsome ballad 
at a city dinner, in his presence, was not to be won by 
such means. Nothing was rendered by the minister, in 
return for his admiration or adulation, and the neglect 
pained and irr&ated him. 

* The following are selected from among others : 

« When Mr. Boswell was presented to the General de 
Paoli, he paid this compliment to the Corsicans: < Sir, 
I am upon my travels, and have lately visited Rome; I 
am come from seeing the ruins of one brave and free 
people, to see the rise of another.’”—Liloyd’s Evening 
Post, Jan. 1O—13, 1766. 

«James Boswell, Esq. is expected in town.” —Public 
Advertiser, Feb. 28, 1768. 

“ Yesterday James Boswell, Esq. arrived from Scot- 
land, at his lodgings in Half-moon street, Piccadilly.” — 
Ibid. March 24, 1768. 

In December, he advertised a memorial, in order to 
raise a subscription for the Corsicans. 

“ By special permission of his excellency Paoli, Bos- 
well’s account of Corsica. 2d edition.”—Pudlic Ad- 
vertiser, Jan. 1769. 

“ Extract of a letter from Dublin, June 8th : 

« « James Boswell, Esq. having now visited Ireland, he 
dined with his grace the Duke of Leinster, at his country 
seat at Cartown. He also went by special invitation to 
visit the lord lieutenant at his country seat at Leixlip, 
to which he was conducted in one of his excellency’s 
coaches, by Lieutenant Colonel Walsh. He dined there 
and staid all night, and next morning came in the coach 
with his excellency to the Phenix Park, and was present 
at a review of Sir Joseph York’s dragoons. He also 
dined with the right honourable the lord mayor at the 
mayoralty. He is now set out on his return to Scot- 
land.’ ”—Ibid. July 7. 

Spoke verses at the jubilee, in the character of a Cor- 
sican, Sept. 6th, on which many jests were passed at the 
time. 

“On Sunday last, General Paoli, accompanied by 
James Boswell, Esq. took an airing in Hyde Park, in his 
coach. His excellency came out and took an airing by 
the Serpentine river, and through Kensington Gardens, 
with which he seemed very much _pleased.”—Jbid. 
Oct. 4. 





The same love of being known made him a talker, 
but with so little success that Topham Beauclerk jocu- 
larly threatened Lord Charlemont, then in Ireland, if he 
would not come to London, to send « Boswell to talk to 
him.” Of his powers of mind, Johnson, for the first 
ten years of their acquaintance, appears to have enter- 
tained a poor opinion. Writing to Mrs. Thrale, from 
Scotland, on the conclusion of the tour in that country, 
he says, (November 3d, 1773,) “ Boswell will praise my 
resolution and perseverance, and I shall in return cele- 
brate his good humour and cheerfulness. He has better 
faculties than I had imagined; more justness of dis- 
cernment, and more fecundity of images.” No surprise 
need be entertained at his partiality for one of whose 
understanding he may have previously thought lightly ; 
for it is nut necessary to admice the intellect of all whom 
we nevertheless cordially love. The philosopher was 
flattered no doubt by the complimentary language of his 
companion, but more by his personal attachment, and the 
trouble taken on all occasions for his amusement. He 
was further pleased, by the rather unusual occurrence of 
being courted for the sake of his wisdom and learning 
by one so much younger than himself, instead of being 
shunned, as age and wisdom commonly are, by the 
youthful and giddy; and this he probably deemed a 
forcible tribute to his own merit on the one part, and an 
evidence of the good sense at least of his acquaintance, 
on the other. He felt, likewise, what no doubt had its 
effect, that this regard and admiration proceeded from a 
person of education, of ancient family, of competent for- 
tune, and respectably known in his native country, who, 
whatever might be his talents, deserved praise for several 
good private qualities. 

For these proofs of attachment and kindness to one 
who has so many claims on our regard as Johnson, if we 
cannot altogether respect Boswell, it is difficult to dislike 
him. He was good-humoured, free from malignity, and, 
excepting where some jealousy or prejudice interfered, 
and for which he may have thought he had sufficient 
reason, seldom unjust to those of whom he had occasion 
to speak. His social propensities were well known, 
and a cotemporary, Mr. Courtenay, thus laments his 
absence : 


“No Boswell joys o’er wine.” 


Want of candour is rarely among his defects. On the 
contrary, he opens his mind so freely that we discover 
much of what is passing there, even possibly when such 
disclosure was not meant; for, had he been conscious of 
the light in which we are often obliged to view him, it 
is difficult to believe he would not have shown more cau- 
tion, although at the expense of a portion of the interest 
attached to his book. Some reserve, however, is neces- 
sary with all human creatures. It is seldom safe to un- 
veil the whole mind—to make society the depository of 
all our thoughts: men cannot safely make this disclosure. 
And, on the other hand, we ought not on all occasions 
to listen to it, or, at least, to hear the confession with 
forbearance: the world is a thankless confidant, and a 
severe censor. 

One of his accusations against Goldsmith, is imitation 
of the dress and manner of Johnson—yet, he was him- 
self so notorious for this serious mimicry, as to be the 
object of general remark. Gifford, in the Meviad, more 
severely than the facts warrant, adverts to this peculiarity 
and to his general character : ’ 


« And Boswell, aping with preposterous pride 
Johnson’s worst frailties, rolls from side to side ; 
His heavy head from hour to hour erects ; 
Affects the fool, and is what he affects.” 


A more minute description of his appearance has been 
given by a lady, whose early talents and celebrity made 
her a favourite with Johnson, and in consequence almost 
a source of jealousy to his biographer, when they met in 
general society. “He had,” says Madame D’Ardlay, 
“an odd mock solemnity of tone and manner, that he 
had acquired imperceptibly, from constantly thinking of 
and imitating Dr. Johnson, whose own solemnity, never- 
theless, far from mock, was the result of pensive rumina- 
tion. ‘There was also something slouching in the gait 
and dress of Mr. Boswell, that wore an air, ridiculously 
enough, of purporting to personify the same model. His 
clothes were always too large for him; his hair or wig 
was constantly in a state of negligence; and he never 
for a moment sat still or upright ona chair. Every look 





and movement displayed either intentional or involuntary 
imitation.”* 


The nature of his book has not escaped censure nearly 


as severe as that directed against the character of its 
author. Breach of hospitality, and violation of the im- 
plied laws of society, which make it an offence to repeat 
conversation never meant or expected to extend beyond 
the circle in which they were uttered, have been: urged 
against him, and harsh names in consequence applied, 
such as talebearer, eavesdropper, and others not less 
offensive.t All this is unjust. No harm is known to 
have accrued from what he reveals, though personal 
vanity may have been wounded, or folly occasionally ex- 
posed, by the retorts being recorded which they provoked 
from the sarcastic spirit of Johnson. But, it may be 
asked in return, whether the miscellaneous society of a 
London dinner-table, discussing every topic that chance 
flings before the members, be one which is strictly pri- 
vate, or whether persons acquire the right to utter non- 
sense there more than at other places. with impunity ! 
To a man of known talents, the defeats or reproofs he 
may meet with on such occasions, tell little agair:st him; 
and if others of inferior reputation venture to risk ab- 
surdities in sentiment or opinion, they should have forti- 
tude enough to submit to the punishment. After all the 
storm of reproach vented against Boswell for alleged 
social treachery, who does not read the work with avidity, 
and has not gained from it instruction and delight? And 
who for a moment wishes, notwithstanding some erro- 
neous and prejudiced views, that it had never appeared ? 

The indifferent figure which he permits himself to 
make in his own picture, though a source, it is said, of 
extreme mortification to the pride of his relatives, forms 
a guarantee of the general honesty of his reports. State- 
ments of numerous conversations, we are aware, cannot 
be always either accurate or full. The omission of an 
extenuating word or circumstance, or the introduction of 
a different term from that used at the moment, may im- 
part a colouring to a discussion or story which the original 
circumstances did not warrant. In the dialogues with 
Johnson, some of the speakers probably have not had 
justice, or but imperfect justice, done them. Many 
omissions must necessarily have occurred undér the cir- 
cumstances in which the notes were taken ; and he avows 
suppressions, the publication of which would have given 
offence, some of which, it is believed, bore as hardly 
upon himself as upon others. But on the whole, he 
may be considered as giving us the purport, if not words, 
as nearly as circumstances pernfitted, and therefore what 


* Memoirs of Dr. Burney, republished in Waldie’s 
Library. 

{ In preparing his werk for the press, a laudable de- 
sire to give his authorities appears in the following extract 
of a letter to Bishop Percy, April 9, 1790, from the MS. 
collection of Mr. Mason. The bishop, as in the instance 
of the edition of Goldsmith, hesitated to give his name 
or authority to any production not ecclesiastical, and 
did not in fact interest himself seriously on other 
subjects. 

“« As to suppressing your lordship’s name, when relat- 
ing the very few anecdotes of Johnson with which you 
have favoured me, I will do any thing to oblige your 
lordship but that very thing. I owe to the authenticity 
of my work, to its respectability, and to the credit of my 
illustrious friend, to introduce the names of as many 
eminent persons asI ¢an. It is comparatively a very 
small portion which is sanctioned by that of your lord- 
ship, and there is nothing even bordering on impropriety. 
Believe me, my lord, you are not the only bishop in the 
number of great men with which my pages are graced. 
I am quite resolute as to this matter. © 

« Pray who is it that has the: charge of Goldsmith’s 
works here? I should like to talk with him. I know 
not where the plan of his encyclopedia is, or if it be 
preserved. 

“Our amiable friend, Sir Joshua Reynolds, has re- 
ceived from the Empress of Russia, the present of a very 
fine gold snuff-box, beautifully enameled with her head 
on the lid, set round With five and thirty capital diamonds. 
Within it is a slip of paper, on which are written in her 
own hand, these words—I think I recollect them ex- 
actly: ‘Pour le Chevalier Reynolds, en témoignage du 
contentement que j’ai ressenti de ses excellens Discours 
sur la Peinture.’” * 

* 
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een 
he represents as coming under his own observation we 
may believe. 

_. We are not required to place similar confidence in 
what he gleans from others, or to allow much weight to 
his mere opinions. ‘To Goldsmith he is, as we see, un- 
just; to Sir John Hawkins, though not an amiable man, 
and to Mrs. Piozzi, he is almost hostile ; to a few others, 
likewise, less liberal than might be wished. Yet, as his 
representations are sometimes quoted in estimating cha- 
racters of the past age, we have an exemplification of 
what every one must have found in their experience of 
the world, the different degrees of deference paid to dead 
and to living testimony. Many a statesman who has 
declaimed in parliament for years without carrying a 
motion, or almost winning a vote, is often quoted after 
death as an authority, even by surviving opponents, on 
points of political faith and practice. So the notions of 
Boswell upon literary men and merit, which would have 
commanded little attention from his cotemporaries, re- 
ceive, by being disseminated in a popular book, a degree 
of attention denied personally to the writer. 

The correspondence of Hannah More furnishes a few 
characteristic notices of Boswell. At a dinner at Bishop 
Shipley’s, in 1781, where were Johnson, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Gibbon, Langton, Lords Spencer and Althorp, 
one of his infirmities is alluded to, and in terms that 
render it almost doubtful whether the subject of his ad- 
dress to her on the occasion was not amatory. 

«I was heartily disgusted with Mr. Boswell, who came 
up stairs after dinner, much disordered with wine, and 
addressed me in a manner which drew from me a sharp 
rebuke, for which I fancy he will not easily forgive me.” 

It appears, likewise, that besides being an habitual imi- 
tator of the manner of Johnson, sometimes perhaps 
unconsciously, he could play the amusing mimic by de- 
sign. Ata party at Mrs, Vesey’s, she writes—“ Boswell 
brought to my mind the whole of a very mirthful con- 
versation at dear Mrs. Garrick’s, and my being made, by 
Sir William Forbes, the umpire in a trial of skill between 
Garrick and Boswell, which could most nearly imitate 
Dr. Johnson’s manner. I remember I gave it for Bos- 
well in familiar conversation, and for Garrick in reciting 
poetry.’” 

In 1785, she writes—the book alluded to being, no 
doubt, the Tour to the Hebrides: “ Boswell tells me he 
is printing anecdotes of Johnson; not his &fe, but, as 
he has the vanity to call it, his pyramid. I besought his 
tenderness for our virtuous and most revered departed 
friend, and begged he would mitigate some of his aspe- 
rities. He said, roughly, ‘He would not cut off his 
claws, nor make a tiger a cat to please any one.’ It will, 
I doubt not, be a very amusing book; but I hope not 
- indiscreet one; he has great enthusiasm, and some 

re.” 

London was now exchanged, by Goldsmith, for a 
country residence. With a view to health, and perhaps 
to be near Newbery, for whom his pen was chiefly em- 
ployed, and who resided at Canonbury house, Islington, 
he removed to that neighborhood, to board and lodge in 
the house of a Mrs. Elizabeth Fleming, at the conclusion 
of the year 1762. 

The sum stipulated for this accommodation was fifty 
pounds per annum, at that period equal to double the 
amount now, which the publisher, as his usual cash- 
bearer, paid quarterly, taking credit for such payments 
in the settlement of their accounts. This arrangement, 
dictated probably as much by his late illness, alluded to 
in the note respecting Plutarch, as present convenience, 
Sir John Hawkins in his usual spirit attributes to a dif- 
ferent cause. “Of the booksellers,” writes that gentle- 
man, “whom he styled his friends, Mr. Newbery was 
one. This person had apartments at Canonbury house, 
where Goldsmith often lay concealed from his creditors. 
Under a pressing necessity, he there wrote his Vicar 
of Wakefield, and for it received of Newbery forty 
pounds,” 

His removal thither took place probably about Christ- 
mas ; for, by the following account rendered in the course 
of the year, it appears that the first quarterly payment 
was made on the 24th of March. Ina rough copy of 
this account, still preserved, the payments to Mrs. Flem- 
ing are specifically noted to be for “a quartef®*board,” 
the difference between the sum due (£12 10s.) and that 
which was paid in March, June, and October, as seen 
annexed, being incidental expenses. Several books 
supplied to him are likewise set down ; as “¢ Three sets 





| of Chinese Letters,” « Annual Register,” 4 vols., “the 
/same half bound,” “Smollett’s Continuation,” &c., 
“ Reading’s Life of Christ,” and “ Nollett’s Physics.” 
The account is otherwise of some interest, as disclosing 
the extent and frequency of his obligations to Newbery. 


“ Doctor Goldsmith Dr. to John Newbery. 
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30. To cash - - 010 6 
May 4. Toditto - - ~ > 2 0 
21. To ditto - - ss 0 


June 3. To cash paid Mrs. Flem- 
ae es Fo Ok ee eer cy 
25. Tocash - - ak aks. 
July 1. To ditto - . 2 
20. Toditto - - - 414 
Sept. 2. To ditto . - 1 
8. To cash paid your draft 


coco 


to Wm. Filby - 15 2 0 

10. Tocash - - - 010 6 
19. To ditto - - et tae, 

24. Toditto - - Sie ae ee | 
Oct. 8. To ditto ” - , ae ae 


10. To cash paid your bill to 
Mrs. Fleming - 1413 6 








watt” I°'C 
By copies of different kinds 63 0 0 
£48 1 6 





Oct. il. By note of hand sent and deli- 
vered up the vouchers.” 


The lady whose inmate he became, is supposed to be 
represented in a picture which appeared in the winter 
exhibition of the works of deceased British artists, in 
1832. It was mamed “Goldsmith’s Hostess” in the 
catalogue, and represents an elderly lady in a satin dress, 
with a bible open before her: the painter is said to be 
Hogarth; and the inference thence drawn is, that he 
was a familiar visiter of the poet previous to his death, 
in 1764. The history of the painting is unknown, ex- 
cepting that it has been forty years in the family of the 
present proprietor, Mr. R. Graves, has always been de- 
signated among its members by the title it now bears, 
and was purchased by his father out of, as is believed, 
the Hyde collection. An etching, supposed to be from 
the same picture, is said to have been published some 
years ago. 

Here he continued a resident during the whole of 
1762 and part of 1764; and as illustrative of his pri- 
vate habits, the following bill of his landlady for the 
items of expense during a quarter will gratify curiosity. 
By this he appears to have beer fond of sassafras, a de- 
coction of which was then in vogue as an innocent and 
wholesome beverage, though now chiefly confined to 
medical purposes. ‘The dinners mentioned without any 
price affixed were given to visiters of her lodger, and 
seem introduced in order that the generosity of his 
hostess towards him and them should not be forgotten. 
One of these, Dr. Reman as he is called here, was a Dr. 
Wm. Redmond, an Irish physician, who, having resided 
several years in France, where he had been acquainted 
with the poet, had come to try his success in England; 
and, professing to have made diScoveries in the proper- 
ties, or what he chose to term the “ principles of anti- 
mony,” had become involved in a dispute with some 
members of the Society of Arts, on which a year or two 
afterward he published a pamphlet in French. To the 
bilt is appended the particulars of the account of his 
laundress, which it is scarcely necessary to transcribe : 
the items sufficiently prove that, if formerly open to the 
charge of neglecting his linen, it could not now justly be 
brought against him. 




















“1763. | Doctor Goldsmith Dr. to Eliz. Fleming. 
Aug. 22. A pint of mountain” - ~ £01 0 
A gentleman’s dinner - 00 0 
24. <A bottle of port - - a! 2 2 A 
4 gentlemen’s teas - - Gn. t 6 
25. Dr. Reman’s dinner andtea - 0 0 0 
Sept. 5 dinner - - 00 0 
7. Sassafras : i a i £2.02 
11. Dr. Reman’s dinner - - 00 0 
29. A bottle of port - - - 0 2 0 
Mr. Baggot, dinner’ - - 0 0 0 
Oct. 8. Sassafras - - - - Out 
10. Mr. Baggot, tea - - . 0 0 0 
14, Paper - - - - - Ord @ 
24, Sassafras - - - - 0 0 3 
25. Paid the newsman - . - 0 16 104 
30. Wine and cakes . - a .14 
31. To the Rev. Mr. Tyrrell - - 0 2 6 
Mr. Baggot, dinner - - 00 0 
Sassafras - - - - 0 0 6 
Nov. 5. Ditto - - - - 0 0 6 
10 sheets of paper - «,) sO. 1G.6 
8. Pens - - - - 0 0 22 
Paper - - - - a ae 
Sassafras - - - . 0 0 6 
To 3 months’ board - - 1210 O 
Toshoes-cleaning - - @-2.4 
To washing - - - - 018 Of 
£15 3 03 





Received, Dec. 9, 1763, by the hands of Mr. 
Newbery, the contents in full. 
“ Exiz. Fremine.” 


About the period of his removal thither, he was so- 
licited to join in the “ Poetical Calendar,” a publication 
undertaken by the Reverend Mr. Fawkes, translator of 
several of the Greek minor poets, and Vicar of Orping- 
ton, and Mr. Woty, both his acquaintances ; the invita- 
tion was declined, as is said, from a poor opinion of the 
poetical powers of his colleagues. The first volume 
came out in February, 1763, and met with only tolerable 
success. 


——— 
CHAPTER XIII. 


Literary projects—Brookes’s Natural History—Martial review— 
Literary club—Prefaces and translatious—Letters from a no 
bleman to his son. 

It was probably about this period he projected an edi- 
tion of Pope’s works, with a life and notes, containing 
such illustrative matter as time had made public since 
the death of that distinguished poet. With this view he 
addressed a letter, which was known to be in existence 
a few years afterwards, to T'onson, the bookseller, in the 
Strand, detailing the design. But his name being un- 
known for poetry, and the publisher doubting either his 
weight in public opinion, his ability, or his diligence, did 
not deign to return a written answer, but desired a printer 
to call upon the gentleman in his name, and give a verbal 
negative. 

This was at least discourteous; but as Tonson is re- 
presented to have been a good-natured man, we may 
attribute it rather to inadvertency than intentional in- 
sult, and at least believe he would not send an imperti- 
nent message, whatever he may have thought of the 
supposed presumption of the proposal: an offensive re- 
ply, however, was delivered ; and the messenger exhibit- 
ing other proofs of impertinence, Goldsmith attempted 
to chastise him; nor was it till after some violence had 
taken place that the combatants were separated. This 
story first transpired at the period of his assaulting 
Evans the bookseller, but with aggravations, such as 
that his adversary being the stronger, succeeded in roll- 
ing him in the kennel: the object being to fix upon him 
the charge of being prone to aflrays arising from extreme 
irritability of temper. 

In the spring of the year 1763, about the period of 
ceasing to write the articles on Belles Lettres, formerly 
mentioned in the British Magazine, he projected a work 
on biography, for which the cessation of Newbery’s com- 
pendium on that subject presented, as he believed, an 
opening. The plan and probably part of the materials 
provided for the former work were submitted to Dodsley, 
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who acceded to the proposal, and the following agree- 
ment was drawn up: it is transcribed from the original 
in the handwriting of Goldsmith, formerly in the pos- 
session of Mr. Nicol, of Pall Mall, and now the pro- 
perty of Samuel Rogers, Esq., whose politeness in 
offering the use of it deserves acknowlegment :— 

“It is agreed between Oliver Goldsmith, M. B. on one 
hand, and James Dodsley on the other, that Oliver Gold- 
smith shali write for James Dodsley a book called a 
Chronological History of the Lives of Eminent Persons 
of Great Britain and Ireland, or to that effect, consisting 
of about two volumes 8vo, about the same size and let- 
ter with the Universal History published in 8vo; for 
the writing of which and compiling the same, James 
Dodsley shall pay Oliver Goldsmith three guineas for 
every printed sheet, so that the whole shall be delivered 
complete in the space of two years at farthest ; James 
Dodsley, however, shall print the above work in what- 
ever manner or size he shall think fit, only the Universal 
History above mentioned shall be the standard by which 
Oliver Goldsmith shall expect to be paid. 

« Oliver Goldsmith shall be paid one moiety upon de- 
livery of the whole copy complete, and the other moiety, 
one half of it at the conclusion of six months, and the 
other half at the expiration of twelve months next after 
the publication of the work, James Dodsley giving, how- 
ever, upon the delivery of the whole copy, two notes for 
the money left unpaid. Each volume of the above in- 
tended work shall not contain more than five and thirty 
sheets, and if they should contain more, the surplus 
shall not be paid for by James Dodsley. Oliver Gold- 
smith shall print his name to the said work. 

«“ Oviver GoLpsMItTsH, 
“James Dopsiey. 
«“ March 31st, 1763.” 


How far he proceeded in this undertaking, and why 
it was relinquished, are unknown. Upon such a sub- 
ject, and with his powers of composition, we have pro- 
bably lost by the omission one of the pleasantest books 
in the language. ‘There were, however, to one in his 
situation, some difficulties attending its execution, if 
meant to be a book of authority. Biography, however 
fascinating a theme, is not that which an author militant, 
who is dependent on his daily labour for his daily bread, 
should choose as a matter of profit. To write a life, 
sometimes requires no inconsiderable portion of a life :* 
at least to do it as it should be done when distinguished 
men are the subjects, minutely and well, to throw all the 
lights upon it that our engagement tacitly binds us, 
whenever practicable, to furnish; it is therefore under 
favourable circumstances only, as when the materials 
are ali under the eye or within the immediate knowledge 
of the writer, that it can be written as a tale or an essay, 
currente calamo. Like history, of which it forms one 
of the most interesting portions, it should be a work of 
investigation ; for a name, a date, or even a trifling fact, 
though abstractedly of little importance in itself, may 
require time and enquiry to authenticate, or if incorrectly 
given, is likely to create want of confidence in the au- 
thor. Diligence in research is one of the necessary 
duties of a biographer, for the want of which genius 
cannot always compensate. Even Johnson’s Lives of 
the Poets, admirable in all other respects, suffer in our 
estimation by their occasional deficiency in facts, which 
a little more time and labour might have supplied, and 
the want of which, as causing a diminution of our plea- 
sure, we may be permitted to regret. 

A similar objection would no doubt have applied to 
the lives by Goldsmith: what was simply indolence in 
Johnson, would in him have been indolence and the 
pressure of necessity combined. To the older lives he 
could probably have added little. In those of more re- 
cent date, something more than every one’s memory or 
library could supply, would have been expected in re- 
turn for the demand made upon the public confidence 
by two octavo volumes from an accredited writer, and 
two years was much too short a time for serious or 
minute enquiry. Yet we are scarcely at liberty to specu- 
late on the probable imperfections of any thing from a 
writer whose pen contained a charm able to compensate 
for obvious disadvantages. And if upon the subject of 


* Boswell’s Life of Johnson, and Middleton’s Life of 
Cicero, the most complete biographies in our language, 
required a long time for their completion, 





natural history, of which he knew practically little, he 
has written a book which, with all its faults, has been 
almost the only one consulted by general readers for 
sixty years past, what might not have been expected 
from his labours in biography ? 

Two publications of Newbery about this period, 
“ Description of Millennium Hall,” the supposed seat 
of a society of ladies in the west of England, in 
March; and “The Wonders of Nature and Art, being 
an account of what is most curious and remarkable 
throughout the World,” in four volumes, which appear- 
ed in May, are supposed to be indebted to his pen for 
revision, and the latter for some additions to several of 
the subjects. No direct evidence of his participation in 
either appears ; and the latter opinion may have origin- 
ated in his acknowledged powers of furnishing amuse- 
ment for youth, 

With another work of more pretensions, from the 
same publisher, his connection is better established, be- 
ing employed not only to assist the author, but to re- 
vise, to recommend, and to introduce his book to more 
general favour by a preface, and by introductions to the 
chief subjects which in clearness, spirit, and elegance, 
no writer can hope to excel. The subject was natural 
history, and the writer a physician whose name has 
been long familiar as the compiler of a gazetteer. The 
advertisement, (July 18th, 1763,) states that the whole 
of the work is printed off in six thick volumes duode- 
cimo, and that on the Ist of August a volume, to be fol- 
lowed by one every succeeding month till completed, 
will appear, of 

« A new and accurate System of Natural History ; con- 
taining, in vol. 1, the History of Quadrupeds; 2, of 
Birds; 3, of Fishes and Serpents; 4, of Insects; 5, of 
Mineral Waters ; 6, of Vegetables, &c. By R. Brookes, 
M. D., author of the General Practice of Physic,” &c. 
&c. Appended to this announcement in the newspa- 
per is the following persuasive to purchasers, as strongly 
indicative of the hand of Goldsmith as any thing to 
which he put his name; the first paragraph he intro- 
duced into the preface :— 


“ T the Public. 


“ Of all the studies which have employed the indus- 
trious or amused the idle, perhaps Natural History de- 
serves the preference ; other sciences generally terminate 
in doubt, or rest in bare speculation; but here every 
step is marked with certainty ; and while a description 
of every object around us teaches to supply our wants, 
it satisfies our curiosity. 

«A comprehensive system, however, of this most 
pleasing science has been hitherto wanting. Nor isit a 
little surprising, when every other branch of literature 
has been of late cultivated with so much success, how 
this most interesting department should have been 
neglected, 

“ How far the present performance has supplied the 
defects, and reformed the errors, of Natural History, is 
left to the public to determine. Those who have read 
the author’s Practice of Physic, and his other medical 
and geographical compositions, will see evident marks 
not only of the philosopher, but of the accurate and 
judicious traveller; and cannot doubt that his abilities 
were adequate to this undertaking, and that he had 
abundant opportunities to convince himself of the truth 
of what he had asserted. 

“ He has indeed one advantage over almost all former 
naturalists, namely, that of having visited a variety of 
countries, and examined the productions of each upon 
the spot. Whatever America, or the known parts of 
Africa have produced to excite curiosity, has been care- 
fully observed by him, and compared with the accounts 
of others. 

“ This work, though comprised within the compass 
of six volumes, has employed great part of the author’s 
life; and there is not a figure represented in any of the 
plates but what was drawn either by himself or his son 
under his inspection. Nor has the reader’s convenience 
been less considered than his pleasure and improvement. 
Each of these volumes, if printed as works of this kind 
usually are, might have made a large quarto, and the 
whole have been sold for six guineas instead of eighteen 
shillings ; but as the improvement of natural knowledge 
may conduce to the improvement of religion and piety, 
it was thought expedient to make this work as cheap as 
possible, that it might fall within the compass of every 





studious person, and that all might be acquainted with 
the great and wonderful works of nature, see the de 
pendence of creature upon creature, and of all upon the 
Creator.” 

The revision of this work, in addition to the matter 
supplied, occupied him several weeks ; for the specula- 
tion being of moment to the bookseller, was not to be 
risked without all the aids that some knowledge and 
much genius could supply. Besides the preface, intro- 
duced into his miscellaneous works on their first collec- 
tion, he wrote the introduction to the history of quadru- 
peds, which, though known to be his by Bishop Percy, 
Isaac Reed, and others, found no place on that occasion, 
in consequence of the misunderstanding of the former, 
already alluded to, with the publishers, by which they 
lost his aid previous to publication. Aware of this 
omission, it occurred to the writer there might be others; 
and a close examination of the volumes rendered it cer- 
tain, by internal evidence, that, in addition to other 
traces of his pen, the introductions to the Histories of 
Birds, of Fishes, of Insects, and of Botany, were his, 
the whole forming about eighty pages, characterised by 
his usual ingenuity of remark, philosophical spirit, and 
elegance of manner. Influenced by the same guide of 
internal evidence, he was led to reject the introduction 
to the fifth volume, giving an account of mineral wa- 
ters, written -probably by Brookes himself: the pen of 
Goldsmith is not to be traced in it ; it simply states facts 
of their supposed combinations and uses in diseases, and 
therefore by its nature required no power of writing to 
excite the curiosity or propitiate the favour of the reader. 

This book never became popular, being too extensive, 
perhaps too dry, for the juvenile desctiption of readers, 
and too imperfect for those of more advanced age, who 
required to be really instructed: the plates, likewise, 
were wretchedly executed; and the claim set up for the 
author, of having verified by personal examination all 
the productions noticed in his volumes belonging to 
America and the known parts of Africa, would appear, 
however extensively he may have traveled, impracti- 
cable, and thence have occasioned distrust in the general 
accuracy of his statements. 

* * a * * 

Two years have elapsed since the preceding notice 
was written; and the conviction in the mind of the 
writer, of the obligations of this book to Goldsmith, have 
been recently confirmed. The first positive intimation was 
discovered in a newspaper announcement of Brookes’s 
work in 1775, where it is stated by the publishers,* that 
“ four volumes of this edition were corrected by Mr. Oliver 
Goldsmith,” and subsequently more positive proofs have 
been put into his hands in the receipts for money for the 
assistance rendered which passed on the occasion. By 
these it appears his remuneration in the first instance 
was small; afterwards, in consideration of further la- 
bour in correction and revision, and adding to the num- 
ber of prefaces, the original sum in the following receipt 
was nearly trebled. 


“ Oct. 11th, 1763.—Received, of Mr. John Newbery, 
eleven guineas, in full, for writing the introductions and 
preface to Dr. Brookes’s Natural History. 

“ Oxivern Gotpsmits.” 


Two items in another account state that Dr. Goid- 
smith is to have credit for 
“3 Prefaces to the Natural History, - £6 6 0 
Correcting 4 vols. Brookes’s Nat. His- 
tory, - - - 0 0 0” 


In another set of memorandums of the publisher, 
eighteen in number, to settle accounts with various per- 
sons, the sixteenth on the list is the following :— 


«“ Mrs. Brookes’s, and charge for altera- 

tions made in the plates, and the printed 

copy that was obliged to be cancelled, £26 0 0 
“And to Dr. Goldsmith, writing pre- 


faces, and correcting the work, - 300 0 


In all £56 0 0” 


Durffig the summer, he appears to have been fre- 
quently in London, notwithstanding a press of literary 


* Carnan & Newbery :—it appeared in opposition to 
“ Animated Natare.” 
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occupation, enjoying with Johnson and Boswell several 
of their social tavern meetings. He had already im- 
pressed the latter, as he confesses in his work, with a 
high opinion of Johnson, by encomiums passed upon 
his humanity, a theme on which Goldsmith was elo- 
quent, and on which he always rendered due honour 
to his friend. Speaking of Mr. Levett, the well-known 
inmate of the moralist, his observation was, “ He is 
poor and honest, aud that is recommendation enough for 
Johnson.” Of another person, whose character was 
more exceptionable, and who had paid to misfortune 
part of the penalty of his errors, he said, “ He is now 
become miserable, and that insures the protection of 
Johnson.” 

The first exclusive meeting they seem to have en- 
joyed, and the fact is interesting in literary history, took 
lace at the Mitre Tavern, in Fleet street, on the Ist of 
July, 1763, when Goldsmith, always willing to throw 
out a provocative to discussion, started the paradox, 
«that knowledge was not desirable on its own account, 
for it often was a source of unhappiness,” an idea, the 
fallacy of which he could at other times eloquently ex- 


se. 
a the 6th, having met again at the same place with 
other guests of Boswell, he took ground against that 
maxim of the constitution, “that the king can do no 
wrong,” affirming, “that what was morally false could 
not be politically true; and as the king might, in the 
exercise of his regal power, command and cause the 
doing of what was wrong, it certainly might be said in 
sense and reason that he could do wrong.” The an- 
swer to this was obvious: the king may command the 
committal of an improper public act, but his minister 
only can execute it; the latter therefore takes the re- 
sponsibility by making the deed his own; a dilemma 
which it is always in his power to avoid by resigning his 
office. ‘ 

These are specimens of that desire to take the weak 
side of an argument into which ingenious men are some- 
times betrayed, either by affecting singularity or in- 
fluenced by the whim of the moment: in Johnson this 
was often thought perversity ; in Goldsmith it was termed 
absurdity, or want of knowledge of his subject, though 
really we may suppose caused by the wish to exhibit 
ingenuity, or excite discussion, for no follies of this kind 
find place in his writings. Disputation is not a pleasing 
characteristic in any person, even of eminence: we can 
rarely think well of him who attempts to overpower our 
common sense, or destroy the force of generally admit- 
ted truths by sophistry however ingenious. Young men 
who believe they possess talent are frequently fond of it, 
not conscious that they often render themselves disagree- 
able by what they mistake for cleverness. Dr. Johnson 
confessed to this disposition at an early period of life, 
and the pages of Boswell render it doubtful whether he 
ever wholly conquered the desire. “ When I wasa boy,” 
he said, “I used always to choose the wrong side of a 
debate, because most ingenious things, that is to say, 
most new things, could be said upon it.” Goldsmith 
was similarly inclined: he acknowledged to Johnson, 
and there is an allusion to the fact in the story of George 
Primrose, as well as in another passage struck out of the 
Vicar of Wakefield, “that when he first began to write, 
he determined to commit to paper nothing but what was 
new ; but he afterwards found that what was new was 
generally false, and from that time was no longer so- 
licitous “about novelty.” In conversation, however, as 
we see, he could not always resist the temptation. 

In the month of September, a small volume, in which 
he was supposed to have a share, appeared from New- 
bery, to take its chance among a variety of competitors 
of more bulk and pretension, named “ The Martial Re- 
view ; or a General History of the late War. Together 
with the Definitive Treaty ; and some Reflections on the 
probable consequences of the Peace.” 

The only part that can be claimed for him is the pre- 
face, less finished perhaps than what usually came from 
his hand: the body of the work, which first appeared in 
the “Reading Mercury” newspaper, from the pen of 
some person connected with the family of Christopher 
Smart, was now reprinted for the benefit of its members. 
For this unfortunate poet he entertained a degree of re- 
gard and compassion which was evinced in several efforts 

of active benevolence. On some occasions he is known 
to have given him money; at other times to have con- 
tributed Kiterary assistance; and some time afterward, 





when this unhappy friend was suffering at once under 
occasional confinement for debt, and the more dreadful 
affliction of mental derangement, he drew up an appeal 
to the public with the view of raising subscriptions for 
his support and release, though doubts exist whether it 
ever came before the public. Bishop Percy had seen 
this address in MS. ; and in a letter to Malone (October 
17th, 1786), mentions it among other detached pieces of 
the poet which he wished to procure, as “a paper which 
he (Goldsmith) wrote to set about a subscription for 
poor Smart, the mad poet: I believe this last was never 
printed.” It was not recovered by that prelate or his 
correspondent, and the present writer has likewise failed 
to find it in any of the periodical publications of the time. 

In the first paragraph of the preface to this “ Review,” 
we find a pretty exact definition of what his own his- 
tories, written subsequently, aimed to be,—the separa- 
tion of “ what is substantial and material from what is 
circumstantial and is useless in history ;” but the im- 
portance claimed for this slight work, a duodecimo, may 
excite a smile in the readers of more voluminous ac- 
counts of the period described : bold claims upon public 
confidence he probably thought the most certain means 
of obtaining it. A favourable notice of this production, 
written by him likewise, in all probability from an item 
in one of his accounts with Newbery, appeared in the 
Critical Review. 

The life of an author, during the greater part of the 
last century, seems, from the small remuneration ob- 
tained in return for his exertions, to have been one of 
almost constant labour : he enjoyed few intervals of rest ; 
his exertions rarely kept pace with his wants; and the 
conclusion of one undertaking proved but the signal for 
the commencement of another. Without great diligence 
his bread was consumed before it was earned, and by 
thus anticipating his resources, he was often compelled 
to tax the present hour for the enjoyment of the past, in 
such compilations as promised the readiest supply. He 
has himself told us in an early production,* that “ au- 
thors, like race-horses, should be fed but not fattened ;” 
the observation was scarcely necessary, as few have had 
to complain of repletion by the bounty of even their 
warmest admirers ; and he had long afterward to lament 
that far from furnishing him with luxuries they scarcely 
gave him bread. 

As illustrative of the number and variety of his la- 
bours at this period, the following account, rendered to 
his principal employer, is transcribed from the original 
in his own handwriting now before the writer; the sum 
specified for the first on the list is to be considered from 
what has been said as only the first payment. 


“ Brookes’s History - - - - £11 11 
Preface to Universal History - - 3 3 
Preface to Rhetoric - - - - 2 2 
Preface to Chronicle - - - - ie 


History of England - - - - 21 0 


eocococeoeco 


The Life of Christ - - . - 1010 

The Life (Lives) of the Fathers - - 10 10 

Critical and Monthly - - - 3 3 
£63 0 0 


“ Received, October 11, 1763, the contents, 
of Mr. Newbery. 
«“Oxrrver Gotpsmits.” 


We may presume that some of these articles, such as 
the History of England, were only in pregress. Those 
charged here “ Critical and Monthly,” were either con- 
tributions under those heads to the Christian’s Magazine, 
or perhaps criticisms on works belonging to Newbery, 
which he found means of getting inserted in the re- 
spective reviews of that name. 

Beside this general acknowledgment, separate receipts, 
as will appear, were signed for the chief pieces, but the 
sum thus due to him being insuffitient to liquidate the 
debt to the publisher, £111 1s. 6d., stated in a preceding 
page, he gave a promissory note for the balance :— 


“I promise to pay Mr. John Newbery, or order, forty- 
eight pounds one shilling and sixpence, on demand, for 
value received. Ourtver GoipsMiTu. 

“ October 11, 1763.” 





* Enquiry into Polite Learning. The phrase is said 
to be borrowed from Charles IX. of France. 
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Few circumstances of a merely personal nature were 
| more gratifying to him than the acquaintance of Mr. 
| (afterwards Sir Joshua) Reynolds, which by two of his 
| cotemporaries was said to have commenced in 1762, and, 
| as they understood, by an accidental meeting in the 
chambers of Dr. Johnson. As men of genius, they 
were soon attracted to each other ; occasional interviews 
here, or in private associations of artists among whom 
Goldsmith seems to have been well known, created a 
more thorough knowledge of qualities that commanded 
mutual esteem ; while, from their different pursuits, no 
opening existed for collision, or that jealousy of cotem- 
porary merit of which both, with whatever truth, bave 
been accused. Their friendship was literally the union 
of poetry and painting. 

The painter might even then be considered at the 
head of his profession. The poet had not yet exhibited 
any striking proof of devotion to that particular art in 
which he afterward so much excelled, although the latent 
fire was probably not unobserved by one who a few years 
before, had the discernment and sense to appreciate and 
select, as soon as he saw them, Johnson and Burke for 
his friends. In Goldsmith he may have been willing 
also to know and to aid unfriended merit ; and the latter 
saw, in the long and severe struggle which he had hither- 
to maintained with poverty and obscurity, the advantage 
of cultivating the acquaintance of one who, by skill and 
success in an elegant art, had escaped from both. The 
painter wished to draw him into that close association 
which he had sought with other eminent men, and from 
which in the coruscations of genius mutual profit is 
derived. The author, equally desirous of similar ad- 
vantage, found the further benefit of meeting at the table 
of the artist persons of rank and talents whom he might 
not have seen elsewhere ; his name became more familiar 
from being a guest there ; his succeeding publications in 
consequence gained more immediate attention from many 
of that class who admire less, as the writer is less known 
in society. ‘To be an associate of the men of eminence 
frequently found at the table of Reynolds, formed of 
itself a stamp of character which they could not suffi- 
ciently appreciate, and it contributed to silence something 
of that fastidious criticism applied to his person and 
manners, by a few whose discrimination probably’ ex- 
tended not to the qualities of his mind. 

In order to increase the opportunities of social inter- 
course between persons formed to delight general society 
and each other, the Literary Club was formed ; a name 
not assumed by themselves, but given to the association 
by others from the talents and celebrity of its principal 
members. The proposers were Johnson and Reynolds, 
who selected Burke, Goldsmith, Mr. Topham Beauclerk, 
Mr. Langton, Sir John Hawkins, and Dr. Nugent, a 
physician and father of Mrs. Burke, as associates; to 
whom, in consequence of the frequent absence of Mr. 
Beauclerk and Sir John Hawkins, were added Mr. Cha- 
mier and Mr. Dyer; the former under secretary at war, 
and well known in the fashionable circles of London ; 
the latter a man of general erudition, a friend of the 
Burkes, and formerly a commissary in the army. They 
agreed to sup together every Monday evening, afterwards 
changed to Friday, at the T'urk’s Head, in Gerrard street, 
Soho. Sir Joshua Reynolds first started the project, 
according to that accurate enquirer, Malone, who writes 
to Bishop Percy, July 7th, 1805, “Since the death of 
our founder, Sir Joshua Reynolds, we have elected twen- 
ty-three new members, of whom we have been deprived 
by death of four.” Others attribute the first idea to Dr. 
Johnson. 

The formation of this club, as a matter frequently 
mentioned in literary history, would scarcely require no- 
tice here, but for its being a favourite resort of the poet, 
and for the period of its first meeting being forgotten by 
the members. Johnson and Reynolds, who seem to di- 
vide the credit of the design, according to Boswell, 
thought it in 1764; Bishop Percy believed it to be ata 
later period ; Sir John Hawkins says it was in 1763; 
and Malone, who took some pains to enquire into the 
matter, is disposed to give it a still earlier date, as ap- 
pears by the following passage in another letter to the 
same prelate, August 11th, 1807. “I have thoughts of 
printing, for our private use only, a list of our members 
(of the club) from the foundation, with the dates of their 
admission, the places they have filled, and the time of 
| such deaths as have occurred. I have made the com- 
mencement (in a note in Boswell’s Life of Johnson) in 
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1764, but I suspect it ought rather to be dated in 1762. | his wants when there was no immediate prospect of re- 


How is this ?” 


payment. There is one class of tradesmen who, among 


The time thus assigned, or the following year, 1763, | the necessitous, may be considered more particularly the 
as stated by Sir John Hawkins, is probably the true date; | touchstone of credit, and of these “ honest William Fil- 


for the latter, in speaking of Goldsmith as a member of 
the club, expressly says, in his usual harshness of phrase, 
that he considered him for some time as a mere drudge 
of the booksellers, and was surprised subsequently, on 
the publication of his poem, to find genius and noble 
sentiments in one from whom he had expected neither. 
The poem appeared in 1764; and to have gained any 
material knowledge of him their meetings must have 
commenced at an earlier period. These discrepancies of 
opinion evince the difficulty of ascertaining facts even 
from cotemporary testimony, when we find even the very 
founders of the society disagree as to the period of its 
origin. All the accounts, however, may be reconciled 
by considering what was probably the case, that several 
partial meetings of the members had occurred previous 
to its being regularly constituted and confined to the 
gentlemen already mentioned, and before a specific day 
or place was appropriated to their meeting. The date is 
of no more moment here than as evidence that Gold- 
smith was appreciated by many of the greatest names of 
the day, before he became known to the world. 

Toward the end of the year he appears to have been 
again much in want of money, by the larger loan than 
usual implied in the following acknowledgment :— 


“ Received from Mr. Newbery twenty-five guineas, 
for which I promise to account. 

Oxrver GorpsMITa. 

“ December 17, 1763. 
£26 56 0.” 

One of the causes which tradition has stated for this 
supply was a journey said to have been undertaken hy 
him into the country ; to Yorkshire according to some, 
whence originated, either from chance, or from some in- 
cident of an interesting description that occurred during 
the excursion, the tale of the Vicar of Wakefield. But 
a story was told by Mr. English, attributing the loan to 
another cause; that Goldsmith having about this period 
met a person in London whom he had known on the 
continent, invited him to dinner at a tavern, and advan- 
tage being taken of his good nature by the guest, all the 
money he possessed was either borrowed under some 
plausible pretext, or procured by less justifiable means, 
and in either case being wholly lost he was obliged to 
quit his lodgings for a time, from inability to satisfy im- 
patient creditors. 

A degree of corroboration is given to this anecdote by 
his having been really absent from his usual abode at 
Islington during the winter quarter between Christmas 
and March; the fact, indeed, admits of explanation in 
the greater convenience of being in town in such e sea- 
son, when a short journey, as it now appears, was then a 
matter of some moment from defective police, especially 
at night. The attraction of the club claimed him one 
night in the week, and private seciety had its temptations 
more frequently; in which case, the danger as well as 
the fatigue of a late walk, was not inconsiderable. It 
will be seen likewise that although absent he retained 
and paid for his room. 

The account of his difficulties may be in substance 
true; for those of literary men were too frequent not to 
give rise to apprehensions for their personal liberty. But 
as pecuniary embarrassments convey something of tacit 
reproach by implying want of principle in the debtor, it 
is to be remembered that his, like those of many other 
honest, though indigent men of talents, were small in 
amount and commonly incurred for the absolute neces- 
saries of life; they became serious only from the state of 
the law which permitted arrest for so small a sum as five 
pounds ; a misfortune from which all the talents and 
high moral principle of Johnson could not shield him. 
The character of a debtor, however, may be safely esti- 
mated by the conduct of his creditor, and judged by this 
standard Goldsmith stood high; it is believed that he 
was never subjected, though threatened on an occasion 
to be mentioned hereafter, to the mortification of arrest; 
several to whom he was indebted believed he would pay 
them when he could; and such as knew him well, we 
know from more than one unexceptionable testimony, 
were content to wait his convenience and even supply 

a 


| 





by,” as he was termed by the poet, the tailor before men- 
tioned, placed such implicit faith in his honour as to 
furnish his wardrobe with all that an occasionally ex- 
pensive taste required, assured he should not ultimately 
be a loser by his confidence. From the books of this 
person it appears that toward the end of 1762, and early 
in the following year, he supplied clothes of a descrip- 
tion by no means implying unprosperous circumstances, 
to the amount of fifteen pounds, for which he received 
in August following a draft on Newbery at six days’ 
sight : a prudent clause is indeed introduced in the leger, 
in which it is noted, that this draft, “ when paid, will be 
in full,” &c.; it was nevertheless duly honoured. 

To his necessities, which were pretty obvious, and his 
disinclination te epistolary communication, which was 
equally known, Dr. Grainger, who had returned to Eng- 
land from St. Christopher’s for some months, partly with 
the view of bringing out his poem of the Sugar Cane, 
thus humorously alludes in a letter to Dr. Percy, dated 
March 25th, 1764. 

«“ When I taxed little Goldsmith for not writing as he 
promised, his answer was, that he never wrote a letter in 
his life; and faith I believe him—except to a bookseller 
for money.” 

The “ Preface to Rhetoric,” charged in a preceding 
memorandum at two guineas, is not ascertained, but may 
probably have been a partnership school-book, printed 
for Dodsley early in January, 1764, under the title of 
“Elements of Rhetoric and Poetry: exemplified in a 
select collection of passages from the best authors in 
verse and prose.” This book has been sought in vain. 

Another piece, “ Preface to Chronicle,” in the same 
account, has not been discovered, no publication with 
such a title being traced among the literary advertise- 
ments of the day. 

The translations of the “ Life of Christ” and the 
“ Lives of the Fathers” appeared first, it is believed, in 
the Christian’s Magazine; and in 1774, a few months 
after the death of the translator, were published with 
his name in a separate form by Carnan & Newbery. 
The receipt bears a similar date as several others :— 


“ Oct. 11th, 1763.—Received, of Mr. John Newbery, 
twenty-one pounds, for translating the Life of Christ and 
the Lives of the Fathers. 

“ Oriver GotpsmiTH.” 


A publication meant to compete with the Universal 
History, but more condensed, and therefore more calcu- 
lated for general readers, being projected in 1762 by 
several booksellers, among whom Newbery took the lead, 
was about this period announced for publication. It was 
to be comprised in twelve volumes large octavo, one to 
appear every month until completed; the first came out 
on the 2d April under the title of—* A General History 
of the World from the Creation to the present Time, 
&c. &c. By William Guthrie, Esq., John Gray, Esq., 
and others eminent in this branch of literature.” 

To this Goldsmith contributed the preface; one of 
those well written introductory notices, presenting a 
sparkling commentary on what often proved to be a dull 
text, and in which he and Dr. Johnson possessed nearly 
a monopoly of the trade as well as of the excellence. 
This branch of authorship, now nearly extinct, required 
practised skill, considerable ingenuity, and a knowledge 
of what there should be at least, if not what there was, 
in the book it introduced ; like ingenious counsel in the 
courts, such advocates say for their clients, what the 
clients want the skill or the boldness to say for them- 
selves; and it may be remarked that Smollett, whose 
pen on almost every sort of composition was in demand, 
seems not to have attained particular distinction in this. 
Of the sum received for the preface we are left in no 
doubt by the following specific acknowledgment, in ad- 
dition to his own charge given previously :— 


“ Oct. 11th, 1763.—Received, of Mr. John Newbery, 
three guineas, for a preface to the History of the World. 
“ Otrver Goipsmita.” 


About half this piece only has been hitherto printed, 
being tuken probably from the first rude draught com- 





municated to Dr. Percy in manuscript. From the tenour 
of the concluding paragraph it would appear as if the 
writer had likewise taken a share in the body of the 
work, excepting it be supposed he speaks in the charac. 
ter of the chief editor or author, Mr. Guthrie. Who. 
ever be the supposed speaker, the last sentence without 
doubt was a burst of personal feeling in allusion to his 
own slow progress to reputation, the prospect of which, 
after seven years’ constant and nearly unknown labours, 
began at length to open to his view. The complete 
preface will be found in the new edition of his works 
accompanying the present volumes. ‘ Were he who 
now particularly entreats the reader’s candid examina- 
tion to mention the part he has had in this work himself, 
he is well convinced, and that without any affected 
modesty, that such a discovery would only show the 
superiority of his associates in this undertaking ; but it 
is not from his friendship or his praise, but from their 
former labours in the learned world, that they are to ex- 
pect their reward. Whatever be the fate of this history, 
their reputation is in no danger, but will still continue 
rising ; for they have found, by its gradual increase al- 
ready, that the approbation of folly is loud and transient— 
that of wisdom still, but lasting.” 

No positive evidence exists by which to ascertain 
whether any portion of the history itself proceeded from 
his pen; and in so voluminous a work, consisting of 
about five hundred and fifty large and closely printed 
pages in each volume, it would be vain to search for 
those coincidences of sentiment, expression, and manner, 
which have assisted the writer on other occasions. The 
mass of matter in the work is very great, the labour 
must have been long, and the writers various ; but it re- 
quired rather diligence than genius, and was probably 
performed by those laborious and not unuseful men 
found hanging on the outskirts of literature in a great 
metropolis, who, though sensible and well informed, 
being unable to attain eminence, are content to be simply 
industrious. The price paid for it being no more than 
about thirty shillings per sheet, offered no temptation to 
a higher order of writers. 

Surprise will be excited, that in the history of the 
world, England, the native country of the writers and 
readers of such a book, and, as might be supposed, pos- 
sessing the strongest interest in the estimation of both, 
should be forgotten, and no explanation given of the 
cause—an omission difficult to explain, except by sup- 
posing that, if well executed, it would have interfered 
with some other work from the same publishers, It is 
probable that Goldsmith, having undertaken to draw up 
some such compilation in his leisure hours, found he 
could make it more popular and profitable as a separate 
work, and that Newbery concurring in opinion, the 
original plan of giving it in this publication was dropped. 
Whatever truth there be in the conjecture, it is certain 
he had been for some months occupied on this subject, 
and with some ingenuity adopted a new form and title, 
as a means of fixing public attention. 

He had been early impressed, as appears in several 
passages of the Enquiry into Polite Learning, with the 
difficulty of poor and unfriended authors rising into 
literary reputation. He believed that their books were 
not read; their merits, when known to write for bread, 
derided by some, and neglected by others. In this 
opinion he seems to have found something of a kindred 
feeling in Johnson, who wrote from the heart, in that 
pathetic line—« Slow rises worth, by poverty deprest.” 
To obviate the fancied disadvantage, and make an ex- 
periment on public taste, he was willing to diverge from 
the beaten track, and try what degree of attention could 
be drawn toward a book supposed to emanate from the 
titled and the wealthy. A harmless deception was there- 
fore practised—such as authors conceive themselves 
privileged to use: one which might assist a useful book, 
but was not likely to support a bad one. On the 26th 
June, 1764, came out, “for the use of the young no- 
bility and gentry: in two pocket volumes, price six 
shillings, bound: the History of England, in a series of 
Letters from a Nobleman to his Son.”* 

The success of this little work, whether owing to its 
merit or its title, exceeded all expectation. It soon be- 
came a general favourite; was put into the hands of 
educated youth; and even found a high place in the 


* Public Advertiser. The fitst announcement ap- 
peared on the 17th May. : 
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regard of the better informed. Numerous reprints have 
been made of it for a series of years, and if less called 
for than formerly, in consequence of numberless com- 
petitors in the same field, newer indeed but far inferior 
in desert, it is still occasionally seen in the reading of 
adults—many of whom, it is to be feared, have been 
beguiled by its brief, clear, and sprightly narrative, from 
the perusal of works of greater length and ampler details 
on the history of their country. 

That it is still read with attention by the educated and 
able, appears from the fact, that a daily journal of great 
political influence, quoted and argued more than once 
from some of its sentiments, during the excitement and 
discussion of a late great political measure (parliament- 
ary reform). No suspicion seems to have been enter- 
tained by the writer who referred to the work, that its 
author was Goldsmith. 

The philosophical spirit pervading the volumes forms 
one of their chief attractions—jndicative of an enlarged 
mind, not so solicitous to detail minute events in history 
as to draw lessons of instruction from a comprehensive 
view of the whole. The impression created by the title 
is therefore well carried on. We can readily believe 
that a nobleman of talents, devoting more than common 
attention to the education of his son, might write such 
letters; even occasional mistakes favour the supposition 
of not being so much the production of a professed 
author as the less studied labours of one writing for a 
private object. The observations are just, forcible, and 
often profound; so much so, occasionally, as to have 
been considered by some rather above the capacity of 
boys—to which he replied, that he wrote not for children, 
but for educated youth approaching to manhood, whose 
capacities were strengthened by exercise on familiar sub- 
jects. No undue political bias pervades the work. Each 
party in the state receives that degree of praise or cen- 
sure to which they appear fairly entitled; the writer 
preserving, on the one hand, becoming leaning to the 
regal office and authority, when threatened by factious 
or ambitious enemies, and on the other, that regard for 
rational liberty which all constitutional writers display. 

A few errors, though of little moment, occur in names, 
dates, and minor points, which it would have required 
little trouble to correct: these confirm the impression 
that they were written in haste, and without sufficient 
reference to larger preceding works. The mode of com- 
position, given on the authority of a writer in the Gen 
tleman’s Magazine, who professes to have known him at 
the time, and partly confirmed by admissions of his own 
in conversation, sufficiently explains how they arose ; 
this plan, however, must be considered rather occasional 
than as one invariably followed. 

In the morning, he read Hume, Rapin, Carte, and 
Kennet; made a few memoranda for his guidance; 
walked out with a friend or two for a country excursion, 
of which he was always fond; returned to a temperate 
dinner and a cheerful evening, and seized a few hours 
from sleep to write as much as he had contemplated by 
the studies of the morning. He professed to derive ad- 
vantage in facility of composition, an easier style, and 
more perfect knowledge of the subject, by thus having 
more time to revolve it; but we may believe, in this case, 
that his memory was more taxed than his authorities— 
and if the former misled him at the moment, the error of 
the night was forgotten to be rectified by recurrence to 
more certain guides, that of books, in the morning. 

No very deep critical skill is required to pronounce it, 
beyond all competition, the most finished and elegant 
summary of our history, in such a compass, that has 
been, or is likely to be written ; because, few who pos- 
sess the powers of its writer are likely to choose the same 
mode of treating the subject. Neither is his felicity of 
style likely to be equaled: ease, elegance, and perspi- 
cuity, will ever claim a large share of public favour, even 
when minor blemishes are known to be present. To 
these qualities, as well as the ingenuity and depth of the 
reflections, were owing the translation of the volumes 
into French, by Madame Brissot, wife of the celebrated 
leader in the French revolution. It appeared in two 
volumes octavo, 1786—1790, under the name of “ Let- 
tres Philosophiques et Politiques sur |’Histoire de | An- 

gleterre,’” and met with considerable success. Her 
husband added notes to the translation. 

It is illustrative of the neglect shown to the detail of 
Goldsmith’s literary labours, that his claim to so popular 
a compendium: of English history is unknown to the 








great majority of readers; nor are there many persons 
professedly devoted to literary enquiry more familiar 
with the fact. Mr. Campbell, in his life of Mrs. Siddons, 
seems to-attribute this work to Coombe, author of the 
Tour of Dr. Syntax. Were there any doubt about the 
writer, his claim would scarcely be allowed, for, though 
dying at an advanced age, he must have been very young 
when it was published. 

At the period of publication, no particular secrecy 
being observed, the booksellers, as well as his literary 
acquaintante, were better informed. When a second 
edition appeared, he sent copies to several friends; and 
on Dr. Percy calling upon him about the game time, the 
volumes were, with something of a jocular apology for 
the humble nature of the attempt, put into his hands. 
Davies, for whom he afterwards wrote the History of 
England, in four volumes, to which his name is attached, 
was equally aware of his claim to this; and he himself 
smiled at what he thought the novelty of the deception, 
and jested upon its success. 

The title-page however misled most persons, who gave 
the credit—for considerable credit became attached to 
the performance—to such members of the peerage as 
had cultivated a taste for letters ; by some to Lord Ches- 
terfield ; by others, to Lord Orrery ; but by the greater 
number, to Lord Lyttleton : and the latter, however high 
in literary fame, was so little displeased with popular 
opinion on this point, as to take no trouble to contradict 
it. To him, therefore, the Letters are still assigned. He 
had at this period some slight knowledge of Goldsmith, 
and is alleged to have given him, shortly afterwards, 
hopes of being provided for by an appointment under 
government—a promise which, if ever made, it is unne- 
cessary to say, was never fulfilled. Whether it was un- 
willingness to deprive his expected patron of his reputed 
literary honours, or supposed danger to his own fame 
when better established, by connecting it with so slight 
a work, he never afterwards publicly claimed it, even by 
that coy implication, common to authors or their pub- 
lishers, in attaching to announcements of such works as 
they choose to acknowledge the names of those that are 
not. Thus, the Citizen of the World and Vicar of 
Wakefield, which had not his name in the title-page, 
regularly followed advertisements of the Traveller: not 
so the Letters of the alleged Nobleman, which, by not 
being seen in such cempany, appeared to be tacitly dis- 
claimed. 

He received, we are told by Davies in the Life of Gar- 
rick, for his three Histories of England, this being one 
of the number, £750 or £800—a sum which is consider- 
ably exaggerated. He had himself, indeed, in his cha. 
racter of publisher, paid £552 for the work in four 
volumes, and the abridgement of it in one: this would 
leave £200 as the produce of the “Letters.” ‘T'wenty- 
five sheets only of letter-press form the two volumes; 
and as Dodsley allowed only three guineas for an octavo 
sheet, on a subject requiring more enquiry and research, 
aless sum would probably have been considered sufficient 
for a duodecimo sheet on history, although the quantity 
of matter might have been as greet. Whether this was 
experienced, the following receipt renders questionable : 
no other acknowledgment connected with the volumes 
can be found—and, excepting he experienced further 
liberality in succeeding reprints of them, the whole 
amount paid him was probably under £50. 


“Oct. 11, 1763. Received, of Mr. John Newbery, 
twenty-one pounds, which, with what I received before, 
is in full for the copy of the History of England in a 
series of Letters, two volumes in 12mo. 

“Oxtver GoxtpsmiTs.” 


To such as have not seen the work, or perused it more 
carelessly from not knowing who was the author, the 
introductory portion, touching generally on the subject 
of history, will be new, and giye a geod idea of his 
general manner. He recants here the contemptuous 
censure passed on the study of mathematics in a preceding 
publication—the results, no doubt, of further reflection 
and experience. Logic and metaphysics however stand 
no higher in his estimation than his friend Beatty said 
they did when at college. 

Examples of his repetitions of a favourite sentiment 
occasionally occur. In the first letter, we find one 
which he had previously used in the Enquiry into Polite 
Learning, and again put into the mouth of Croaker, in 





the Good-natured Man :* “ When all is done, human life 
is at the greatest and the best, but like a froward child 
that must be played with and humoured a little, to keep 
it quiet till it falls asleep, and then the care is over.” It 
seems to be taken from Sir William Temple’s Heads for 
an Essay upon the different Conditions of Life and For- 
tune. “ After all life is but a trifle, that should be played 
with till we lose it, and then it is not worth regretting.” 
Another, used in three of his pieces, that “ passions, like 
fermentation in liquors, disturb the youthful breast only 
to refine it,” is in part applied to our government, con- 
nected with the great struggle of Charles I. with his 
parliament: “The laws became more precise, and the 
subjects more ready to obey, as if a previous fermentation 
in the constitution was necessary to its subsequent refine- 
ment.” In the thirty-fifth letter, when speaking of the 
murder of David Rizzio, the favourite of Mary Queen of 
Scots, he repeats of him what he had said in a paper on 
the different “ Schools of Music” printed in the British 
Magazine: “Thus ended Rizzio, a man who has been 
more spoken of perhaps than any other who rose from 
so mean a station. What his other talents to please 
might have been, is unknown; but certain it is, that 
several indications of his skill in music remain even to 
the present time—all those pleasing Scotish airs, which 
are set in such a peculiar taste, being universally allowed 
to be of his composition.” 

To these “Letters” his subsequent History of England, 
in four volumes, is pretty largely indebted. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
Oratorio of the Captivity—His threatened arrest—The Traveller 


His poetical powers, which had lain in some degree 
dormant, at least in compositions of length, by the con- 
tinued struggle for existence, that works in prose enabled 
him better to maintain, were about this time called into 
action in the composition of an oratorio. T'wo copies 
in his own handwriting, are still extant, though without 
a name—but it has been usually known to the few who 
possessed any information on the matter, as the “ Cap- 
tivity ;’ and that which appears the most correct 
transcript is given in the last English edition of his 
Works, 

One of the inducements to the undertaking was the 
prevailing popularity of such performances, in conse- 
quence of the admiration excited by the music of Handel. 
Another, was perhaps the success of his friend Christo- 
pher Smart, in a simiiar composition named “ Hannah,” 
which, with the music by Mr. Worgan, was performed 
at the King’s Theatre, on the 3d April, 1764. A third 
and more probable cause was an acquaintance formed 
shortly before, with Doctor Boyce, the eminent musician, 
by whom he had been either promised, or led to expect, 
it would be set to music, and whose compositions in this 
way enjoyed a just celebrity. Whatever ground there 
may have been for this expectation, it was not fulfilled— 
from what cause, is not known. Neither is any notice 
taken of the work by his friends, or by memoir writers, 
not even by Dr. Percy or by Isaac Reed, the latter of 
whom wrote two sketches of his life—one for the Bio- 
graphia Dramatica, and another for the edition of Essays 
collected by Wright—yet the fact of his having written 
it was well known to both. Their accounts indeed being 
cursory, it was not probably deemed necessary to enu- 
merate all his productions. 

The manuscript, now lying before the writer, seems 
to be a clean copy, having few erasures; but two of the 
songs vary slightly from what they appear in the first 
collection of his poetical works. ‘T’o the poet it probably 
proved, what he no doubt considered it, from the labour 
employed and the little return received, an indifferent 
speculation. He retained it in his own possession for 
some months, when, being either pressed for money, or 
despairing of having it introduced to the world in the 
manner originally designed, he sold the copy to Dodsley, 
with a right also to Newbery, as appears by the follow- 
ing receipt, transcribed from the original, now in the 
possession of Mr. Murray. It thus became of no more 
value to him than the smal! sum which the mere copy- 
right produced : 


* Act. I. Scene iv. See Works, vol. iv. 
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“Received, from Mr. Dodsley, ten guineas, for an 
Oratorio, which he and Mr, Newbery are to share. 
“ Oriver GoxtpsmITa. 
« Oct. 31st, 1764.” 


The composition of an oratorio is not perhaps a very 
difficult thing in itself; for, though dramatic in form, it 
is not so in spirit. We expect no involvement of plot, 
exhibition of character, or working of passion ; neither 
the pomp of tragedy, nor the verisimilitude of life ex- 
pected from comedy; neither is the poetry usually of 
the highest order, because the first consideration in all 
such compositions is the music. Without this be excel- 
lent, or at least of a superior description, all efforts of the 
poet will be vain; and the consciousness of being de- 
pendent upon the labours of another for the success of 
his own, may render him more careless of excellence. 

Besides, musicians think themselves authorised to take 
great liberties with verses ; and no writer would willingly 
permit such as have cost him much thought and labour, 
to be excruciated upon even a musical bed of torture. 
Such works therefore seldom exhibit, and possibly do not 
require, the display of pre-eminent genius. 

The subject is the captivity in Babylon—and the 
period of time, that immediately preceded the capture of 
the city by Cyrus. It is in three acts: the persons are, 
First and second Jewish Prophets—Israelitish Woman— 
First and second Chaldean Priests—Chaldean Woman— 
Chorus of Youths and Virgins. The scene—The banks 
of the river Euphrates, near Babylon. 

It opens in a strain of lamentation for their lost coun- 
try, and captive state, by the Jewish prophets—who, 
although in bondage by a nation of idolaters, find conso- 
lation in the knowledge and worship of the true God. 
While occupied by their griefs, the Chaldean priests enter 
with an invitation to strike the lyre in honour of a festi- 
val day to their gods, and join in the general revelry : 
the invitation is scornfully declined. 

The second act continues the attempt of the Chaldeans 
to persuade the Jews to join in their worship, when the 
chief prophet, at length pouring a strain, imprecates the 
judgment of Heaven on the blasphemers of Babylon— 
and in return is threatened with more ponderous chains, 
and a darker dungeon, than such as encircle his blind 
and captive king, Zedekiah. 

In the third act, the Chaldeans express assurance of 
the continuance of their empire, notwithstanding the 
Jewish denunciations of wo. In the mean time, a corse 
is seen borne to the bank of the river, which proves to 
be that of Zedekiah; and while the Jews are praying for 
signal punishment on the authors of his sufferings and 
death, a loud shout is heard, the army of Cyrus sud- 
denly pours into the city, and the kingdom of Babylon 
is overthrown. 

The two songs, which were not so connected with the 
business of the piece as to prevent being detached from 
it, found their way into circulation previous to his death. 
By comparing their construction in the oratorio, with 
the state in which they were afterwards printed, it will 
be seen by the jines in Italics, that the same judicious 
revision, applied to more elaborate productions, was not 
neglected even in songs. On what occasion the altera- 
tions were made, does not appear—probably for some 
compilation of Davies, as he possessed the corrected 
copies, 


«“ Oh Memory, thou fond deceiver, 
Still importunate and vain, 

To former joys recurring ever, 
And turning all the past to pain. 


“«“ Hence, intruder, most distressing, 
Seek the happy and the free ; 

The wretch who wants each other blessing, 
Ever wants a friend in thee. 


“ The last moment of his breath, 
On Hope the wretch relies ; 

And e’en the pang preceding death 
Bids expectation rise. 


“Hope, like the gleaming taper’s light, 
Adorns and cheers our way; 

And still, as darker grows the night, 
Emits a brighter ray.” 








The silence of Bishop Percy, regarding not only The 
Captivity, but other works, is to be attributed to forget- 
fulness, or the displacement of his papers, as it appears 
he was fully informed on the subject by Mr. George 
Steevens. When directing the miscellaneous works to 
be prepared for the press, doubts had arisen in his mind, 
without reasonable cause, as it proved, of the authenticity 
of one of the epilogues, although it had been put into 
his hands by the poet himself ; and, under thisimpression, 
he wrote to that gentleman to apply to Mrs. Bulkley, the 
actress, for whom it was written, to enquire Whether she 
remembered the lines, and the occasion for which they 
were intended-—but that lady had Jong been dead. The 
bishop likewise omits to notice the other productions 
mentioned in the reply of Steevens; as if, having once 
finished the memoir, he was indisposed to make additions 
which might branch out into more extensive enquiries, 
and be productive of more labour than his plan, or leisure, 
or time of life permitted. 

Another of his omissions, or what seems like such, is 
more accountable. In writing to Steevens, it will be ob- 
served, he says, “I have another unprinted poem of Dr. 
G.’s, in his own handwriting, that is undoubtedly his, 
which is of more consequence.” No such additional 
poem appears in the edition of the works with which he 
was connected, except the quarreling epilogue, intended 
at one time for She Stoops to Conquer, and to be spoken 
in dialogue by Mrs. Bulkley and Miss Catley. Had he 
meant this epilogue by the “unprinted poem of more 
consequence,” some allusion would probably have been 
made to its nature, when enquiring respecting the origin 
of a similar composition from the same hands. But the 
subject of it is not mentioned, nor can an explanation 
be obtained now, the nearest relative* of the prelate de- 
claring to the writer, that nothing respecting Goldsmith, 
either in letters or manuscript pieces, exists among his 
papers: but had such a production been by accident 
omitted by him, in the first edition of the works, it is 
not probable, from the unfortunate irritation which exist- 
ed between him and the publishers, he would have given 
it in a second. The application to Mr. Steevens, and 
his reply, are dated September, 1797. 

The bishop writes— 

“ Your obliging letter was received this morning, and 
merits my best thanks, which I could not defer presenting 
a moment. YetI fear you will have reasons to repent 
of your readiness to serve your friends, when you find it 
has encouraged me to trouble you again. 

“ The epilogue, of which I sent the exordium and con- 
clusion, I find (by an endorsement which escaped me, 
when I copied them for you) was intended to be spoken 
by Mrs. Bulkley. I wish she could, by some means, be 
asked if she remembers for what play it was intended. 
It may possibly, after all, be not written by Goldsmith, 
but only given for him to correct—though I think he 
would scarce have adopted the four lines in his epilogue 
to his printed comedy, from it, had it not been his own. 

“ He gave it me among a parcel of letters and papers; 
some written by himself, and some addressed to him, 
without much explanation. But I have always con- 
sidered it as his. Yet, it would be awkward, if, after 
being inserted in his works, some other author should 
prove his claim to it; and, therefore, before I close with 
the booksellers, who are impatiently pressing, I wish if 
possible to ascertain this point. 

“ T have another unprinted poem of Dr. G.’s, in his 
own handwriting, that is undoubtedly his, which is of 
more consequence, together with many original, and 
some very curious letters—so that I shall not abate of 
my terms with the booksellers, even if this should be 
withdrawn. However, neither to them, nor to the act- 
ress, would I, in the present stage of the business, excite 
any doubt concerning that epilogue, of which, I suppose, 
the lines I sent you are sufficient to awake any recollec- 
tion which she may have on the subject.” 

The answer, much of which is omitted, though very 
characteristic of the satire and point of the writer, runs 
thus :— 

* Since I received your favour, I have spent some 
hours in a fruitless enquiry about the epilogue you have 
quoted, but even the accurate Mr. Reed can supply ne 
information on the subject. As there is nothing appro- 


* Mrs. Isted, of Ecton, Northamptonshire, surviving 
daughter of Dr. Percy. Since this was written, her death 
has been announced, 








priate in this composition, perhaps the author produced 
it as a piece of sale work for the service of a chance 
customer, or for his own future use. Finding, however, 
no commodious vent or employment for his ware, he 


might afterwards have worked up some of its materials: 


into another fabric. I may add, that several of his lines 
glance at the sentimental pieces of his dramatic rivals, 
Kelly and Cumberland, and therefore on mature con- 
sideration might have been suppressed. 

“In the mean time it is fit yow should learn, that any 
present attempt to throw a ring-fence round the poetical 
demesnes of Goldsmith, will be ineffectual, as a late dis. 
covery has been made of a dramatic piece in his own 
handwriting ; it turned up among the papers of the 
late Mr. Dodsley. * * ©* The oratorio in question, 
entitled Captivity, was sold by the doctor to Dodsley, 
Oct. 31st, 1764, for ten guineas, and Newbery was to 
have the option of a share in it. It is now setting to 
music by an eminent composer, and great expectations 
are formed of its success. One of the songs belonging 
to it has been already published in former editions of our 
little poet’s works. 

« But a word or two more about them; for perhaps 
you are unacquainted with a metrical production of his 
on the death of the Princess-dowager of Wales; it was 
spoken and sung at the celebrated public rooms of Mrs, 
Cornelys, in Soho square, and was afterwards printed. 

“ Several other pieces of the doctor’s are still in MSS, 
in the hands of various people. The late Mr. Wright, 
the printer who had been apprenticed to or in the ser- 
vice of Mr. Hamilton at a time when Goldsmith com- 
posed numerous essays for magazines, articles for reviews, 
&c., preserved a list of these fugitive pieces which are 
now reprinting, and will make their appearance in the 
course of next winter. Goldsmith likewise began a 
periodical paper, which, being unsuccessful, was laid 
aside after a few numbers of it had been issued out.” 

The design intimated here of having the oratorio set 
to music, had been previously and has been since con- 
templated by the possessors of the MS., though hitherto 
without being carried into effect. By a letter from the 
late Mr. Francis Newbery to Isaac Reed, to whose pos- 
session it was consigned by the late Mr. Nicol, of Pall 
Mall, who received it from Dodsley, it appears that, in 
consequence of a conversation with Mr. Nicol, he-wished 
to borrow the MS., having appointed a meeting for that 
morning (the letter was written in the spring of 1787) 
to submit it to the opinion of Mr. Steevens, the com- 
poser, Nothing seems to have resulted from this pro- 
ject, and its success therefore remains to be tried; the 
MS. was returned to the custody of Mr. Reed. 

Connected with its history there is a further coinci- 
dence deserving notice. On the 12th of April, 1764, 
about a week after the performance of Smart’s piece, 
which is supposed to have in part excited the desire of 
Goldsmith to pursue the same path, an oratorio named 
“Israel in Babylon” was advertised to be performed at 
the Opera House for the benefit of decayed musicians 
and their families, the music to be selected from Handel. 
The same announcement mentioned the piece being then 
for sale by Griffin, of Fetter lane, and other booksellers. 
By a memorandum in the possession of the writer, it 
appears that early in the following month (May), Gold- 
smith drew a bill upon Griffin for thirteen guineas, al- 
though no previous connection seems to have existed 
between them, and no trace of literary services per- 
formed for that publisher at that time has been found, 
which might entitle him to such an accommodation. 
The similarity of subject between «Israel in Babylon” 
and the Oratorio of the poet; the period of their pro- 
duction; the connection with Griffin; and the sum 
drawn for, circumstances which may be wholly acci- 
dental, seem nevertheless to point to some connection 
between the performances. 

During the summer we trace him to the same house 
at Islington as before, in another account of his hostess 
still extant ; to this is added the bill of his laundress, 
the whole being summed up by the charge of three 
months’ board, viz. £12 10s. 

By another memorandum in the tailor’s (Mr. William 
Filby) account book, it appears he was still at Islington 
in September, whexe however he did not continue long. 
Whether the removal thence was occasioned by his art- 
rest, or threatened arrest, which took place about this 
time by the landlady, as told by Dr. Johnson, and re- 
peated so variously by others, or whether this event 
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occurred subsequently in London, and of course in a 
different lodging, is doubtful ; probably the latter ; for it 
js not likely that, having been an inmate so long, and 
with Newbery as responsible paymaster, she had re- 
course to the last resort of a severe creditor, even if pay- 
ment had been for a time delayed. 

Mrs. Piozzi, Sir John Hawkins, Cumberland, and 
Boswell, all tell the story, and although professing to 
receive it from the same source, namely, from Dr. John- 
son, all differently. 

Goldsmith, according to Boswell, having been arrested 
by his landlady for arrears of rent, and being at a loss 
how to extricate himself, sent a message to Johnson in 
the morning before he was up, stating his distress, and 
begging to see him. The latter, in order to obviate im- 
mediate difficulty, sent back a guinea by the messenger, 
and when dressed proceeded to his friend, whom he 
found violently incensed at the conduct of the mistress 
of the house, but with a bottle of madeira before him, 
as a means of drowning his cares. This the visiter put 
to one side, begged him to be calm, and enquired what 
means he possessed of escaping from the difficulty: a 
novel was produced, stated to be ready for the press ; 
Johnson, Wiscovering its merits, carried the work to a 
bookseller (Newbery) who gave sixty pounds for the 
copy, and, returning with the money, or a portion of it, 
the debtor discharged the demand, not without expostu- 
lating with his hostess in a high tone for using him so 
ill. 

Mrs. Piozzi says that Johnson was called from her 
house after dinner, and found the poet getting drunk 
upon madeira; that, on the money being received for 
his book, he invited the woman of the house to drink 
punch, and pass their time in merriment ; circumstances 
at variance with his usual habits, which were temperate, 
and the indignation he would naturally feel on the oc- 
casion, and therefore requiring some corroborating au- 
thority to believe. 

Sir John Hawkins tells us, “ That for the clamours 
of a woman, to whom he was indebted for lodging, and 
for bailiffs that’ waited to arrest him, he was equally un- 
able, till he had made himself drunk, to stay within 
doors, or to go abroad, to hawk among the booksellers a 
piece of his writing, the title whereof my author does not 
remember. In this distress he sent for Johnson, who 
immediately went to one of them, and brought back 
money for his relief.” 

Cumberland taxes his invention still higher. The 
landlady, by his account, had made the staggering pro- 
posal to her lodger of either marrying her or paying the 
debt; that Johnson found him meditating this alterna- 
tive; that he carried the novel to Dodsley, and received 
ten pounds for it; and prudently doled that sum out to 
him by a guinea at a time. 

Nothing exhibits more the loose manner in which 
such anecdotes are received or told than these various 
versions of the same occurrence. The statement of Bos- 
well is simple and probable, taken from the mouth of 
Johnson when deliberately questioned on the subject, 
and therefore as nearly as possible we may believe ex- 
act. Mrs. Piozzi errs from carelessness, and perhaps 
from the desire of bringing her dinner table before the 
notice of the reader, as it is obvious, from reference to 
minute circumstances, that the summons of Johnson to 
the prisonur must have occurred in the forenoon. 
Hawkins colours the matter in stating he wished to get 
drunk, according to his peculiar ill-humour, or the inac- 
curacy of his informant, who, it appears, did not even 
know the name of the work, the sale of which procured 
the release of the author. Cumberland’s story seems 
wholly a fiction, or confounded with that of some other 
person, for none of the details agree with those of others, 
or with fact, as we know that the sum received for the 
novel was sixty pounds, and that the purchaser was 
Newbery, not Dodsley ; he knew nothing personally of 
Goldsmith for about eight or nine years afterwards ; and 
the proposal of marriage seems doubly improbable, from 
the hostess being sdid to be elderly, while to arrest the 
object ef her passion seemed of all others the least dex- 
terous mode of urging her suit. 

The precise period at which this occurred is uncer- 
tain, neither of the narrators having recorded dates ; 
Mrs. Piozzi says 1765 or 1766, but. this vague account 
partakes of the loose inaccuracy of her anecdote. Dr. 

Johnson, who, being personally concerned, could not so 
well commit mistake, expressly says it preceded the pub- 


lication of the “ Traveller,” and assigns that as a reason 
why less money was obtained for the copy than it would 
otherwise have been worth. He further relates that the 
bookseller thought so indifferently of his bargain as to 
keep it by him unprinted nearly two years after the pur- 
chase. These circumstances fix it, beyond doubt, in the 
year 1764, If it were previous to April, on the second 
of which month it will be seen, the lodging bill just 
given commences, the time between the sale and the 
publication would be exactly two years; if in the au- 
tumn, it would be necessarily less; and as he was at the 
latter period with Mrs. Fleming, we may acquit her of 
the indignity inflicted upon her lodger, and infer that he 
was at temporary apartments in London; the probable 
date of the occurrence was therefore February or March, 
1764. 

From several small sums of money received from 
Newbery about this period, he was doubtless engaged in 
the minor business of a professional author, such as re- 
vising short translations, and supplying papers for the 
“ Christian’s Magazine ;” devoting such moments as he 
could spare to objects of a more imperishable character. 
To escape from the task-work of trade to the indulgence 
of the imagination, is one of the luxuries which an in- 
digent man of genius enjoys with a zest unknown to his 
richer brethren, who by happier circumstances are en- 
abled to command their own time and subject ; and all 
who can appreciate the struggles of poverty with aspira- 
tions after excellence and reputation, will give him their 
sympathy. A large undertaking, the completion of the 
poem of “ The Traveller,” had been for some time be- 
fore him ; and this, if successful, promised the gratifica- 
tion of his highest ambition. 

It will be remembered that this work was commenced, 
by his own account, in Switzerland, whence a portion of 
it, the disjecta membra only, we may believe, was trans- 
mitted to his brother in Ireland. For a time, the con- 
tinued contest he had to sustain against want, by such 
productions as were more profitable in the literary mar- 
ket, precluded serious attention to it, but as he became 
more at ease, such additions were made as his plan or 
genius suggested ; the original outline, said by his co- 
temporaries to have been more exténsive than now ap- 
pears, was contracted and filled up; and in this state, 
though still imperfect, and without the title (that of 
“The Philosophic Wanderer” was first suggested) being 
positively fixed, it was submitted to Dr. Johnson. He 
saw its merit at once, recommended it to be retouched 
and finished for publication, and towards the conclusion 
voluntarily added a few lines of his own. The advice, 
though not immediately followed, was not forgotten. A 
poem is one of those hazardous adventures in literature 
in which failure seems the rule, and success the excep- 
tion; we cannot therefore be surprised at his hesitation 
to publish, or the desire to give it all the benefit that 
time and care could impart; fully aware of the risk of 
turning his venture adrift on the ocean of public opinion, 
the precaution he adopted displayed prudence; for who 
would not, if he could, acquire the reputation not of a 
tolerable, but of a good poet? 

The state of poetry at this period was such that a fair 
opening appeared to offer to a new claimant for its ho- 
nours. The great masters who had charmed the pre- 
ceding age had passed away, and none of equal powers 
had arisen to take their place. Young was advanced in 
life, and expired a few months afterwards; Gray was 
indolent and fastidious; and, excepting in a few of his 
pieces, several of the wits and critics, among whom 
Johnson even at this time was one, declared against 
him. Mason and Glover were scarcely popular. John- 
son himself was silent. Churchill had just expired; one 
of ‘those poets who, though of such reputation among 
his cotemporaries as to be termed, in a memoir written 
in the preceding year, “ the greatest English poet now 
living, or perhaps that that this country ever produced,” 
is now, if not forgotten, at least peglected, his works 
rarely perused for the pleasure they afford, and even his 
genius indifferently estimated. Lloyd died nearly on 
the day of the publication of the new poem, but his re- 
putation was not great. Falconer, who had printed the 
Shipwreck two years before, was scarcely yet enrolled 
among the body of poets. Akenside, Armstrong, Smol- 
lett, Grainger, and Bonnell Thornton, all members of 
the medical profession, were otherwise occupied ; and to 
this respectable list of five of the “twofold disciples of 











Apollo,” a term not unfelicitously applied to the former, | 





was now to be added a sixth, in the person of Goid- 
smith. 

In sitting down to the composition of his poem, as 
well as in his general views of poetry, he had his eye 
fixed on the most popular models of the preceding age, 
which, having undergone the test of time, and gives 
pleasure to every description of reader, he thought might 
be safely followed as the best. So likewise thought Dr. 
Johnson. Public opinion sided with both; and public 
opinion, as Aristotle, and Cicero, and many others, have 
told us, is, after a moderate time for deliberation, rarely 
mistaken in matters of taste. The opinions of Gold- 
smith on the art, as well as his practice, are on record. 
In the Life of Parnell we find—« He appears to me to 
be the last of that great school that had modeled itself 
upon the ancients, and taught English poetry to re- 
semble what the generality of mankind have allowed to 
excel. A studious and correct observer of antiquity, he 
set himself to consider nature with the lights it lent 
him ; and he found that the more aid he borrowed from 
the one, the more delightfully he resembled the other. 
To copy nature is a task the most bungling workman is 
able to execute; to select such parts as contribute to de- 
light, is reserved only for those whom accident has 
blessed with uncommon talents, or such as have read 
the ancients with indefatigable industry. Parnell is ever 
happy in the selection of his images, and scrupulously 
careful in the choice of his subjscts. His productions 
bear no resemblance to those tawdry things which it has 
been for seme time the fashion to admire; in writing 
which, the poet sits down without any plan, and heaps 
up splendid images without any selection; where the 
reader grows dizzy with praise and admiration, and yet 
soon grows weary, he can scarcely tell why. * * * * * 
It is indeed amazing, after what has been done by Dry- 
den, Addison, and Pope, to improve and harmonise our 
native tongue, that their successors should have taken 
so much pains to involve it into pristine barbarity. 
These misguided innovators have not been content with 
restoring antiquated words and phrases, but have in- 
dulged themselves in the most licentious transpositions 
and the harshest constructions, vainly imagining, that 
the more their writings are unlike prose the more they 
resemble poetry. They have adopted a language of their 
own, and call upon mankind for admiration. All those 
who do not understand them are silent, and those who 
make out their meaning are willing to praise, to show 
they understand. From these follies and affectations the 
poems of Parnell are free; he has considered the lan- 
guage of poetry as the language of life, and conveys the 
warmest thoughts in the simplest expression.” 

Here, at a time when his judgment was matured, we 
find laid down the principles which in practice he so 
successfully carried into effect, and which form the great 
secret of his popularity. We see an utter rejection of 
all affectation ; the use of the language of life, which is 
not necessarily either vulgar or prosaic; and, combined 
with these a warmth and simplicity, that, although con- 
stituting the chief charm of good writing, frequently 
passes unobserved by inattentive readers, because it 
wants show and glitter, has nothing to strike forcibly or 
take by surprise, and where the perfection of art is ex- 
hibited in leaving behind no trace of the labours em- 
ployed by the writer. Upon principle, therefore, he 
carefully abstained from pursuing the path, or partici- 
pating in what were considered the faults of Gray ; 
faults of ambition, perhaps a lawful ambition; faults 
certainly nearly akin to beauties, were not the labour 
used by the artist too obvious to escape the notice of the 
reader. To him, to Mason, Warton, and their imitators, 
his remarks were considered to apply, and they did not 
pass without notice and censure. With Gray more par- 
ticularly, he was then and since brought into competi- 
tion, and the honest expression of his poetical taste has 
been attributed to the passion of envy. But there seems 
no just cause for such imputation. On the contrary, he 
had a high opinion of that poet, but occasionally felt 
bound to withhold the meed of applause less from his 
genius than from the manner in which it was exerted. 
Nor was this a recent opinion, advanced when his own 
poems, differing so much in character, had received 
nearly universal approbation, and when a degree of 
rivalry might be supposed to influence his decision, but 
at the earliest period of his literary career, long before 
he was known, before he had any reputation to lose by 
comparison, and before he knew or could be influenced 
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by the critical opinions of Johnson. Of this we have 
sufficient proof. When engaged, in 1757, in the Monthly 
Review, he wrote the criticism in that journal on the 
Bard and Progress of Poetry; and there, as an anony- 
mous reviewer, had there existed hostile feelings to 
gratify, they might have been safely indulged, even with 
the countenance of a large body of literary men, who 
were less disposed then than subsequently to admit the 
merits of Gray.* But we find the same spirit in this 
notice as in the remarks in 1770; he objects to their 
elaborate character, to their approval being confined to a 
few, to their obscurities and abruptness, and emphatic- 
ally edvises him to aim at being more popular, or, in 
other words, to study the people. A complimentary no- 
tice of the Odes is thus introduced; nor will even warm 
admirers of the lyric bard deny that there is not much 
truth in the criticism : 

«As this publication seems designed for those who 
have formed their taste by the models of antiquity, the 
generality of readers cannot be supposed adequate judges 
of its merits; nor will the"péet, it is presumed, be greatly 
disappointed, if he finds them backward in commending 
a performance not exactly suited to their apprehensions. 
We cannot, however, without some regret, behold those 
talents so capable of giving pleasure to all, exerted in 
efforts that at best can amuse only the few; we cannot 
behold this rising poet seeking fame among the learned, 
without hinting to him the same advice that Isocrates 
used to give his scholars,—study the people. This study 
it is that has conducted the great masters of antiquity 
up to immortality. Pindar himself, of whom our modern 
lyrist is an imitator, appears entirely guided by it.t 

J * * * 7 

«It is by no means our design to detract from the 
merit of our author’s present attempt; we would only 
intimate that an English poet—one whom the muse has 
marked for her own—could produce a more luxuriant 
bloom of flowers, by cultivating such as are natives of 
the soil, than by endeavouring to force the exotics of 
another climate; or, to speak without a metaphor, such 
a genius as Mr. Gray might give greater pleasure, and 
acquire a larger portion of fame, if, instead of being an 
imitator, he did justice to his talents, and ventured to be 
more an original. These two ode, it must be confessed, 
breathe much of the spirit of Pindar, but then they have 
caught the seeming obscurity, the sudden transition, and 
hazardous epithet of his mighty master. 

Of the inattention paid to the literary history of Gold- 
smith, we have proof in the erroneous dates assigned to 
nearly all his principal pieces, and this poem among the 
number. Bishop Percy Malone, in a note to Boswell’s 
Johnson, and all the memoir writers, give the date 1765, 
though the publication took place in the middle of De- 
cember, 1764, the error arising, no doubt, from 1765 
being printed in the title-page, the commencement of 
that year being at hand. The first announcement ap- 
pears in the Public Advertiser the 19th of that month ; 
in the St. James’s Chronicle on the 2lst; and was re- 
peated in others: it came out in the quarto form, and 
was the first production to which he put his name— 
«« This day is published, price one shilling and sixpence, 
The Traveller; or a Prospect of Society,a poem. By 
Oliver Goldsmith, M. B. Printed for J. Newbery, in 
St. Paul’s Churchyard.” 

A feeling worthy of all praise produced the dedication 
to his brother. Careless of any interests of his own 
which might be promoted by conciliating the powerful 
or the wealthy, it was intended not merely as a return 
of respect and attention for the kindness shown to his 
earlier years, but to bring into notice and perhaps pre- 
ferment, should the work become popuiar, a worthy 
though friendless clergyman. Allusion to the motive 
took place in conversation with his friends, and a‘ter- 
wards found its way into the newspapers ; in a paragraph 
in imitation of a paper of Swift, where, among other 
instances of men who have acted nobly, or as it is 
phrased, made great figures in the world, is the follow- 


* The ridicule attempted to be cast upon him by Col- 
man and other wits of the day, in “Odes to Obscurity 
and Oblivion,” will not be forgotten by the literary 
reader. 

+ Mr. Southey, in his Life of Cowper, quotes this 
passage: he was not aware, and indeed the fact is now, 
for the first time, disclosed, that Goldsmith was the 
writer, 





poem, the Traveller, to @ man of no greater income than 
forty pounds a year.” 

The plan of the poem is in great measure new, though 
it is possible that Addison’s letter from Italy suggested 
the idea, Travels in prose had been often told ; but to 
array them for the first time in the garb of poetry, pro- 
mised something of stronger interest to the reader, while 
the situation in which the Traveller was projected and 
commenced, entitles its author in all probability to the 
honours of originality. But it is in the execution of 
such things we must seek for the merit that gives them 
popular favour ; to do this well requires poetical powers 
of a high order, good taste, a philosophical spirit of ob- 
servation, and that nice discrimination which seizes only 
upon such points as mark national peculiarities in the 
strongest manner, and are immediately intelligible to the 
general reader. It is so far different from what is called 
local poetry, such as Denham’s Cooper’s Hill, which 
may have given the hint to Addison, that it overlooks in 
great degree the scenery of countries to fix upon and 
describe the moral characteristics of the people. Human 
nature is always difficult to portray in poetry with con- 
densation and accuracy ; but he who accomplishes this, 
is beyond question no ordinary poet. 

We have proof at once of the judgment of Goldsmith, 
and of the plan being adapted to poetry of the highest 
order, in Lord Byron pursuing it in Childe Harold, 
which in all its leading points may be considered a kind 
of “Traveller” on a more extended scale. We find a 
similar survey of the people and countries through which 
they pass; the same attention to their distinguishing 
moral features ; the same philosophical spirit of reflec- 
tion, varying indeed with the opposite natures of the 
writers: many noble sentiments, and ideas of great mo- 
ral sublimity, mingled with what is still more peculiar, 
the same reference to personal circumstances, feelings, 
and recollections; both identifying themselves in a pe- 
culiar manner with their subject. Lord Byron, however, 
by amplifying the design, has gained a stronger hold 
upon the reader. Goldsmith jooks down as from a height 
upon the countries under his eye, with the large and 
general views of a philosopher whose business is not 
with detail. Lord Byron travels more extensively, and 
tells his travels with more of the minuteness of a tourist ; 
he is more various and diversified, yet scarcely more 
vigorous, and certainly not more condensed: both are 
ethical ; and both indulge freely in their respective po- 
litical views. In Goldsmith we find not one objection- 
able sentiment, nothing that assaults or pains the religious 
or moral feelings of the reader; the same cannot be said 
of the author of Childe Harold. The main purpose of 
the former is to show that, by the benevolent ordination 
of Providence, the sum of human happiness is in most 
countries, however varying in natural position, capabili- 
ties, or form of government, nearly the same; that con- 
tent belongs to the mind and disposition of the individual, 
more than to the circumstances by which he is surround- 
ed. Lord Byron, who had probably set out with no 
fixed plan in view, is willing to tell of all that interested 
him; not of moral characteristics only, but of manners, 
localities, and the associations derived from historical 
events; he therefore perhaps carries with him general 
readers more. ‘The one is general in his philosophy, the 
other more local and particular, If Lord Byron be the 
more various and interesting, we find in Goldsmith 
purity of thought and that high moral feeling pervading 
all his writings, the want of which is so often to he 
jamented in those of his noble successor; while in vi- 
gour and sublimity, whenever occasion requires it, he is 
rarely inferior. 

True poets probably differ little in their conception of 
what should be good subjects for the exercise of their 
art, as Thomson, by another coincidence, appears to have 
thought well of the design which Goldsmith lived to 
execute. His opinion, contained in a letter to Bubb 
Doddington, written from Paris in 1730, when on the 
tour of Europe with Mr. Talbot, was not made known 
till long after the death of the Irish poet : 

“Your observation I find every day juster and juster, 
that one may profit more abroad by seeing than by hear- 
ing; and yet there are scarce any travellers to be met 
with who have given a landscape of the countries through 
which they have traveled, that have seen, as express 
it, with the muse’s eye ; though that is the~ thing 


ing—* Dr, Goldsmith, when he dedicated his beautiful | 





which strikes me, and what all readers and travellers in 





the first place demand. Jt seems to me that such 
poetical landscape of countries, mixed with moral ob. 
servations on their countries and people, would not be 
an illjjudged undertaking. But then the description of 
the different face of nature, in different countries, must 
be particularly marked and characteristic ; the portrait 
painting of nature.” 

So well do we find the idea thrown outin this passage 
fulfilled, that nothing appears in the Traveller but what 
is appropriate and distinct, or as the author of the Sea. 
sons says, marked and characteristic ; the terms applied 
to one country or people cannot well be transferred to 
another ; and it admits of no doubt which of the nations, 
whether Italians, Swiss, French, Datch, or English, is 
most happily drawn. By Dr. Johnson the latter seems 
to have been m rized ; he was known often to repeat 
with a fervour of animation which brought tears into 
his own eyes, that noble passage, one of the most power. 
ful and yet accurate in modern poetry, which gives s0 
high and not undue picture of our countrymen :— 


“Stern o’er each bosom reason holds her state 
With daring aims irregularly great ; 
Pride in’their port, defiance in their eye, 
I see the lords of human kind pass by  . 
Intent on high designs, a thoughtful band ; 
By forms unfashioned fresh from nature’s hand, 
Fierce in their native hardiness of soul, 
True to imagined right, above control ; 
While e’en the peasant boasts these rights to scan, 
And learn to venerate himself as man.” 


me 


A comparison between his description of Italy and 
that of Addison occurs immediately to the poetical reader ; 
and if the same thought was suggested to himself, no 
tone of depreciation or jealousy appears to have been 
the result. The “ Letter from Italy” is thus fairly and 
judiciously characterised a few years afterwards in one 
of his compilations for youth, the “ Beauties of English 
Poesy :” “ Few poems have done more honour to Eng- 
lish genius than this. There is in it a strain of political 
thinking that was, at that time, new in our poetry. Had 
the harmony of this been equal to Pope’s versification, 
it would be incontestably the finest poem in our language ; 
but there is a dryness in the numbers which greatly les- 
sens the pleasure excited both by the poet’s judgment 
and imagination.” 

To follow a good poet in the most admired of his 
pieces without losing ground by the attempt, forms no 
slight test of the merit of a writer; and Addison is so 
popular that even his name becomes nearly a bar to 
competition. All the stronger points admitting of poet- 
ical description had been seized by him; the features of 
the country, her mountains, views, groves, and fields, 
none of which, as he says, were “ unsung,” had been 
appropriated ; the diversity of her productions, where— 


« Blossoms, and fruits, and flowers, together rise, 
And the whole year in gay confusion lies,” 


had been adverted to; and her ruins, as well as her 
triumphs in painting and sculpture, sufficiently brought 
into view to take away much of the charm of original- 
ity from any who should venture to tread the same 
ground. 

Little therefore remained for the muse of, Goldsmith 
but the character of the people, which, like their modern 
literature and institutions, obtained no respect from his 
judgment, and consequently little from his pen. ‘Their 
predilections and pursuits, as being supposed to tend to 
moral degeneracy, lead to a severe remark— 


« And sensual bliss is all this nation knows.” 


And again, in/allusion to their fallen. political condition, 
he adds, in contrast to the natural products of the coun- 
_— . 

« Man seems the only growth that dwindles here.” 


And carrying on the unfavourable picture, the following 
lines have great force and condensation— 


« Contrasted faults through all his manners reign, 
Though poor, luxurious; though submissive, vain ; 
Though grave, yet trifling ; zealous, yet untrue, 
And even in penance planning sins anew.” 


Addison dwelt little on what Goldsmith has been 
compelled by the pre-occupation of topics to make his 
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